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If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 
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These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
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| fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 
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They are sold by the 


y) United States Rubber Co. 


And ‘i 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States 
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190 BaLpwin Avenuse, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Designers and Builders of 


Steel Passenger Boats Floating Cranes Marine Engines 
$ Steel Freighters Lighters Semi-Diesel Engines 
Sand Suckers Fireboats Marine Boilers 
Dredges Tugs Deck Machinery, etc. 
Dump Scows 


Manitowoc Facilities for prompt and economical repairs Wisconsin 
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Direct to Australasia, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Mediterranean and Levant | 
































































THE AMERICAN and AUSTRALIAN LINE 
Via Panama Canal; also Via Cape of Good Hope 
New York direct to Ports in Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania; Fremantle, Adelaide, Me!l- 
bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Auckland, Wellington, Lyttelton and Dundein. 
Through bills of lading issued for all important points in Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Fiji 
Islands, Samoan Islands, New Caledonia, Thursday Island, and other islands in Oceania 
“FEDERAL” and “SHIRE” LINES 
Via Panama Canal or other prompt route 
Fortnightly direct service from Australia and New Zealand to Boston, New York and other Ports 
in the U. S. A. 
THE AMERICAN and MANCHURIAN LINE 
Via Panama Canal, Suez Canal and Cape of Good Hope 
Direct service to Vladivostok, also Aden, Singapore, Dalny, Port Arth«r, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Kobe and Yokohama, transshipping to all ports in the Red Sea, India, East Indies, 
China, Japan, Philippines and Straits Settlements. 
ATLANTIC-GULF-FAR EAST LINE 
Via Panama Canal or other prompt route 
From New Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, Port Tampa, Savannah and other ports in the South to 
Vladivostok and ports in China, Japan, the Philippines, and Straits Settlements. 
PANAMA-FAR EAST LINE 
REGULAR DIRECT SERVICE—Via Panama Canal, Suez Canal, Cape of Good Hope or other- 
wise. To Straits Settlements, Philippines, China, Japan, and Vladivostok. 
NORTON LINES 
RIVER PLATE SERVICE—Fortnightly Sailings direct to Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Rosario, 
etc., and back to New York and Boston, calling at Brazil, the West Indies and Cuba if freight 
offers. 
BRAZIL SERVICE—Direct to all the principal ports in Brazil and back to New York. 
DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE—New York to Archangel (Russia). 
DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE—New York to Bordeaux (France). 
THE AMERICAN and AFRICAN LINE 
New York to Cape Town, Mossel Bay, Algoa Bay (Port Elizabeth), East London, Port Natal 
(Durban), Delagoa Bay, Beira, Tamatave, Mauritius, Reunion. Through Bills of Lading 
are issued to Chinde, Inhambane, Bartholomew Diaz, Quilimane, Mozambique, Port Amelia, 


Ibo and Tungue. 
THE AMERICAN and INDIAN LINE 
Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd. 

New York Direct to Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Rangoon, Calcutta, etc., and back to Boston, Phila- 
delphia and New York. Cargo taken and Through Bills of Lading issued to and from a'l 
ports in the Red Sea, Ceylon and India. 

AMERICAN-LEVANT LINE, LIMITED . 

Direct Service to and from New York, Philadelphia and Levant, calling en route at ports in the 
Mediterranean, Levant and Black Sea, as inducements offer. 

SOCIETE GENERALE DE TRANSPORTS MARITIMES A VAPEUR—Regular service from 

New Orleans and Galveston to Marseilles and other Mediterranean Ports. 
CITY AND HALL LINES 
Joint Service 
Passenger Steamer Service from Liverpool to and from India, Egypt, etc. 
BRITISH AND COLONIAL LINE 
Passenger service from London direct to,South and East African Ports. 





N. ¥. Loading Berths, Piers 1 and 3, Bush Docks, South Brooklyn 
ALSO GENERAL FORWARDERS 
Consignments from interior points of the United States and Canada to our care promptly forwarded 
to all parts of the world. 
INSURANCE EFFECTED UNDER OUR OPEN POLICY AT LOWEST RATES 
Sailing Cards and Full Information Furnished on Applicatior. 
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MeEXICO-UNITED STATES LABOR PACT 


[ Pie tee unnoted save by 
those accustomed to study vital 
international affairs have occurred 

international labor conferences in the 

capitals of Mexico and the United States 
for the purpose of making possible the 
feeling and relationship of neighborliness 
between the United States and Mexico. 
The Mexican revolution has brought new 
opportunities by increasing our community 
of interests. The Mexican revolution rep- 
resented an aspiration of our neighbors to 
the South that leveled the boundary line 
barrier between the liberty loving people 
of the United States and those of Mexico. 

Mexico became a neighbor in spirit and 

purpose as well as in physical fact. 
Standards of living and desires are an 

essential basis for true neighborliness. 
Internationally these facts make necessary 
the development of a continental policy, 
affecting all countries occupying the Ameri- 
can continent and democratically deter- 
mined and administered. There is com- 
paratively little to obstruct the develop- 
ment of such a policy with the English 
speaking people of the North, but there 
are differences of institutions and standards 
of living that constitute barriers more 
formidable than the political boundary 
which separates Mexico from the United 
States. 
_These separating barriers have been the 
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fulcrum used by exploiters in foisting a 
system of special privilege upon the Mexican 
people. Concessionaires could not maintain 
their vampire hold on Mexican wealth and 
life if they had not accentuated differences 
and stirred up strife and misunderstanding 
between the peoples of the two countries. 
An isolated Mexico would be more easily 
their victim, or an ‘“‘annexed’’ Mexico more 
profitable. 

The interests of the concessionaires were 
identified with the old regime, the cientificos 
of Mexico. They antagonized the revolu- 
tion. They have tried to force United 
States intervention in Mexico. 

Wage earners have learned that their 
interests are furthered by cooperation rather 
than competition. The basic facts of the 
workers’ advancement and betterment are 
the same the world over. The one force in 
the United States to which Mexicans 
confidentially turned for unfailing assistance 
and advice was the organized labor move- 
ment. During all the years when the 
revolution in Mexico was in the making 
the organized workers of the United States 
were closely in touch and cooperating 
with efforts of Mexican fellow-workers. 

When the revolution finally came it gave 
Mexican wage-earners the right to organize 
and assured an agency by which the masses 
of both countries could cooperate. 

It was through this agency, that in 1916 
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when war with Mexico seemed unavertible, 
that mutual confidence was restored and 
the border terrorists repulsed. When the 
war clouds were dark representatives of 
organized labor of Yucatan and of the City 
of Mexico met with the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
the foundation laid for an international 
labor movement of the two Americas. 

During the months following a Pan- 
American Federation of Labor Conference 
Committee was organized at the headquart- 
ers of the A. F. of L. at Washington. This 
resident committee consisted of representa- 
tives of the A. F. of L., organized labor of 
Yucatan, of Cuba, Porto Rico and Chile. 
A publicity campaign was conducted setting 
forth the purposes of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor in order that the general 
thought in all countries might be receptive. 
Early in the spring of 1918 it seemed neces- 
sary to take some definite action. Carlos 
Loveira, who chiefly directed the literary 
propaganda sent out from headquarters, 
made a tour of many of the South American 
countries explaining the proposed Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. In order 
that an agreement might be reached between 
the labor movement of the United States 
and Mexico, it was decided to send a 
commission representing the A. F. of L. to 
Mexico. The commission consisted of the 
following: James Lord, President of the 
Mining Department, A. F. of L.; Santiago 
Iglesias, President of the Free Federation 
of Labor of Porto Rico, and John Murray, 
member of the International Typographical 
Union, and secretary of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor Conference Committee. 
The commission was given the following 
credential which explains the work they 
were to perform: 

Wasuineron, D. C., May 11, 1918. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that by authority of the Buffalo 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
the undersigned as President thereof, and as Chair- 
man of the Conference Committee of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, has appointed the 
bearers 

James Lord, President of the Mining Depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L.; 
Santiago Iglesias, President of the Free 
Federation of Workingmen of Porto Rico; 
John Murray, Secretary, Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor Conference Committee, 
to meet and confer with the representatives of the 
workers of Mexico and with all others for the 
following purposes: 
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1. To bring about a better understanding be- 
tween the workers of Mexico and of the United 
States. 

2. To bring about a more reciprocal and coopera- 
tive course between the working people of the 
United States and Mexico. 

3. To lay the basis for the mutual acceptance of 
the union cards of the bona fide unions of both 
countries, subject to the approval of the particular 
unions involved. 

4. To help secure the economic, political, and 
social improvement of the conditions of the workers 
of both countries through— 

(a) Eeonomic action. 
(b) Sympathetic and cooperative legislation. 
(c) Sympathetic and cooperative administra- 


tion. 

5. To establish the permanency of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor between the workers 
of Mexico and of the United States, and thus help 
secure the extension of the Pan-American Feder- 

ation of Labor to the labor movements of all the 
Latin-American countries. 

6. To endeavor to have a representative labor 
man or two to visit the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, St. Paul, Minnesota, beginning 
June 10, 1918. 

7. To endeavor by every honorable means and 
within the limits of the powers of private voluntary 
associated effort, to sectire the cooperation of the 
governments of the United States and Mexico in 
firmly establishing the principles of protection of 
the peoples and the governments of all American 
countries against sinister influences or power from 
any other country or group of countries in the war. 

8. To safeguard as far as it is possible the princi- 
ples of autonomous independence and democratic 
Pan-American countries from open or insidious 
attempts of autocratic forms of government. 

In a word, to bring about mutual good-will, 
cooperation and confidence among the workers, the 
— and the governments of Pan-America. 

I bespeak for Messrs. Lord, Iglesias, and Murray, 
the courteous consideration of all workers and the 
officers of the government of Mexico, and wish for 
their mission the greatest possible success. 

Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Chairman, 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


The commission performed its work and 
two of the members returned in time to 
make a report directly to the St. Paul 
Convention of the A. F. of L. The report 
is as follows: 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Thirty- Eighth 
Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Greeting: 


In submitting our report to you we are reporting 
the essential things as we have found them existing 
in Mexico, and call attention to the fact that on 
account of lack of time, and lack, at the present 
moment, of authentic national records in the 
Mexican labor movement, we are compelled to, in 


/ 
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many cases, make general statements rather than 
technically and numerically exact statements. The 
existing movement in Mexico, while comparatively 
large, is to a large extent an aggregation of local 
syndicates and groups of syndicates, some of individ- 
ual trades, some of industrial groups, and others 
resembling our federal labor unions. 

We received our passports on May 13, 1918, and 
after thoroughly discussing the entire matter of the 
Pan-American Federation, and the existing condi- 
tions as far as we knew them with President Gom- 
pers, we called on the Mexican Ambassador, Mr. 
Bonillas, who viséed our passports and also advised 
regarding many angles of the existing situation. 
Ambassador Bonillas expressed his enthusiasm as 
to the necessity and possibilities of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, and the tremendous moral 
forces that might result therefrom, regarding inter- 
national relations between North America and the 
Latin American countries. He pointed out that 
there had never been a time more opportune than 
the present, for the setting up of their international 
machinery. He urged us to call on the Governor 
of Coahuila, at Saltillo, on our way to Mexico City, 
as their Governor and his associates had demon- 
strated their interest and sympathy for the organ- 
ized workers to the extent of assisting in the calling 
of a national convention of labor, which had been 
convened in Saltillo, and had laid the basis of a 
National Federation of Labor for Mexico. 

We crossed the border at Laredo, on May 18, 
and were very kindly assisted in the exchanging 
of money, dealing with the customs officers, etc., 
by Mr. Tomas Pinerro, General Superintendent 
of the northern division of the National Railway 
of Mexico. We heartily appreciated this assistance 
from Mr. Pinerro, as we were very much crowded 
for time, and it is very difficult to negotiate an 
excursion into Mexico at this particular time. 

We arrived in Saltillo Saturday night, May 19. 
On Sunday we met representatives of the local 
labor movement, who informed us of the work of 
the recent convention held there. At this conven- 
tion the representation was as follows: 


Coahuila 


- The Federation of Trade Unions of Saltillo; the 
Railway Workers’ Union; Machinists’ Union of 
Mexico; Cooperative Mutual Union; Agricultural 
Syndicates; Firemen and Machinists of Coahuila; 
Common Laborers’ Union of Coahuila; Miners’ 
Union Syndicate of Mexico (representing 13 syndi- 
cates). 

Torreon 


Industrial Workers’ Committee; Industrial Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union; Smeltermen’s Industrial Union 
(3 locals); Textile Workers’ Union (5 locals); Elec- 
trical Workers’ Union; Carpenters’ Union; Depart- 
ment of Railway Employes; Chauffeurs’ Union of 
Mexico; Iron Smelters’ Union; Common Laborers’ 
Union of Torreon (mule and female); Miners’ 
Unions of Torreon (3 locals); Machinists Helpers 
of Mexico. 

Monterey 


. Smeltermen’s Union (3 locals); Painters and 
Decorators of Mexico; Motormen and Conductors’ 
Union; Common Laborers’ Union. 


Durango 
Grand Miners’ Union, Miners’ Union No. 7. 


Tamaulipas 
Carpenters and Joiners’ General Union; Casa del 
Obrero Mundial; Bricklayers’ Syndicate; Federal 
Labor Union of Female Workers; Federal Labor 
Union of Male Workers. 
Neuvo Laredo 
Carpenters and Joiners; Federal§Labor Union; 
Tin Workers’ Union; Laborers’ Union; Female 
Labor Union. 
San Louis Potosi 
Miners’ Union (5 locals); Shoemakers’ Union. 
Auguascalientes 
Federal Labor Union; Federation of Syndicates. 
Zacatecas 
Machinists’ and Electricians’ Union; Laborers 
League; Workingmen’s Chamber of Unions. 
Michoacan 
Federation of Syndicates; Society of Unification 
of Indian Labor; Agricultural Syndicate No. 3. 
Jalisco 


Federal Labor Union;¥Machinists’ and Electri- 
cians’ Union; Casa del Obrero Mundial. 


Cuanajuata 
Miners’ Union No. 44. 
Queretaro 


Labor Union Syndicate; Textile Workers’ Union. 
Hidalgo 

Laborers’ Federal Union; Federation of Unions. 

The Agricultural Workers of Mexico; Mexican 
District Federal Union; Machinists and Electri- 
cians’ Union; Printing Trades; Railway Employes: 
Free Laborers’ Union; Executive of the Miners’ 
Unions of Mexico; Building Trades; Street Railway 
Union; General Order of Railroad Workers of 
Mexico; Bakers’ Union; Restaurant Employes, and 
a few other unions, all of Mexico City, did not send 
representatives, giving as a reason that they were 
suspicious of the motives, and feared it might be a 
political game, as it was called by the Governor of 
the State of Coahuila. The same position was 
taken by the Orizaba and other unions of that 
city, and the workers in Vera Cruz, Tampico, 
the State of Sonora, Tlaxcala, the Federation of 
Textile Syndicates of Pueblo, representing 32 
factories, and the Workingmen’s League of Agri- 
cultural Workers of Yucatan. ‘ 

he Saltillo convention declared in favor of a 
national federation, and elected three executive 
secretaries, instructing them to get in touch with 
all trade and labor unions with a view of launching 
the Mexican Federation of Labor. 

We feel that the call for the Saltillo convention is 
of such an original character, being sent out by the 
Governor of a State, that we are embodying this 
document in our report: 

“The Acting Governor of the State of Coahuila 
called a convention of all the labor organizations 
of the Republic of Mexico. The call reads as fol- 
lows: 

Pursuant Article 23 of the Constitutional Con- 
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gress of the independent, free and sovereign State 
of Coahuila of Zaragoza, it is decreed: 

Article First—The Executive of the State is 
authorized to organize and call a labor congress 
to be held in this city upon the following basis: 

I. Under this decree we call upon all the labor 
associations of the Republic to elect their repre- 
setitatives and to be present at a national labor 
congress which will meet in this city. 

II. The national labor congress shall study and 
discuss. the problems that may affect chiefly the 
‘Mexican workers, with absolute exclusion of evety 
matter of religious and political character. 

III. Each labor association shall be represented 
by a delegate. 

. The period of the sessions of said congress 
shall last twelve (12) days and will be inaugurated 
the 4th of May, next. 

’ “VV. The election of the chairman and directors, 
the report of credentials and all of the matters 
‘ pertaining to the interior regime of the congress 
shall be determined by the proper congress assembly. 

VI. To the end that all the discussions and reso- 
lutions passed by this congress be known all over 
..the nation, it shall'be given publicity, together with 
the’ daily debates. 

Article Second.—The Executive of the State is 
also authorized to pay the expenses of the organiza- 
tions and holding of such labor congress that may 
be required. 

Signed in Saltillo on July, 1918, by General 
Bruno Neira, Acting Governor of the 
State of Coahuila.” 


The Governor of Coahuila was seriously ill with 
a fever that is prevalent there at this time, and was 
unable to see us personally, but sent Professor 
Jase Rodrignes Gonzales, speaker of the House in 
i, the State Legislature, and Rafael Quintero, Chief 
of the Department of Public Works, to call on us 
and: convey his greetings. We found them very 
democratic and highly interested in the question 
of labor in Mexico. They believe that Mexican 
labor has now its golden opportunity for complete, 
, thorough organization on constructive, progressive 
lines, and were enthusiastic over the possibilities 
of the Pan-American Federation of all the Americas. 
They. urged us to address some public meetings in 
Saltillo, as did the workers’ representatives, but 
after considering the matter, we felt that as we were 
from a belligerent country, and Mexico a neutral 
country, our proper course was to first go to Mexico 
City, pay our visit to President Carranza and other 
public officials first, and then outline a program 
which they agreed with. We promised to come back 
to Saltillo, if time would permit. 

We left Saltillo on Monday night and arrived in 
Mexico City on Wednesday morning. We went to 
the American Embassy, met Ambassador Fletcher, 
explained the object of our mission and together 
went over the existing situation. Ambassador 
Fletcher gave us some interesting and valuable 
information regarding the present status in Mexico, 
and heartily approved of our mission and plans. 
He took us to call on President Carranza, who 
received us very courteously. President Carranza 
listens carefully and speaks deliberately, and after 
a comprehensive discussion he appeared convinced 
of the power for good a Pan-American International 
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of Labor Centres would be, and wished us every 
success. We next called on the Secretary of War, 
Pablo Gonzales. Here again we were treated very 
courteously. We explained, as we had to President 
Carranza, the purposes of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, and also, in reply to his 
questioning, the voluntary plan of action generally 
prevailing in North America in the organized 
fields, and the joint relations, mutually agreed to, 
existing in the various industries, including the 
War Labor Board and its contemplated scope. 
We also called on the Secretary of the Bureau of 
Labor, and the Bureau of Mines, but found, that 
while we were cordially received, and they were 
much interested in all the information we gave them 
regarding our Department of Labor and Bureau 
of Mines, they are only just feeling their way as 
yet, and are unable to work in a comprehensive 
way on account of lack of funds, no appropriation 
having as yet been made for these institutions. 
They have done very little in the way of compiling 
statistics and are at present getting what informa- 
tion they can, regarding methods, etc., from the 
American Federation of Labor and the Federal 
Departments of the United States. 

From the time we arrived in Mexico City, rep- 
resentatives in Mexico City, representatives of 
groups of workers began to come to our rooms to 
discuss the situation. When the object of our visit 
was explained to them, they in every case, expressed 
themselves in favor of it. We met the representa- 
tives of the Federation of Syndicates of Mexico 
City, and explained fully the object of our mission. 
We told them that we were not there to assume to 
tell them how or on what basis they should be 
organized, that each national movement in the 
Pan-American Federation would determine its own 
plans, ideas and methods, ‘that the Pan-American 
Federation could never be anything other than a 
voluntary association of national labor centres, 
and therefore no affiliated movement could domi- 
nate or force its will on others. We, on being 
questioned, explained the structure and methods 
of the American Federation of Labor, its trade and 
industrial unions, departments and cooperative 
federations. 

They all, to the most radical, agreed that their 
most urgent need at this time was national unity, 
wherein trades and industries could function in the 
largest and most effective way. They realize that 
a vast aggregation of local syndicates acting in- 
dependently does not bring the results that a closer 
affiliation would, and in fact is only one step beyond 
individual bargaining. Many who were suspicious 
that we might be there to try to change their 
revolutionary (?) methods to methods they thought 
existed in the United States of the North, ended 
their arguments by appealing to us to go through 
the industrial centres and mining fields and organize 
the syndicates into a national movement such as 
we enjoyed. 

We always told them that we would help and 
advise them in every way we could, and were 
desirous of seeing them occupying the strongest 
economic position, through national organizations 
and a national federation, but we could only help, 
advise and exchange experiences with them, and 
that their movement must be a Mexican movement, 
set up by their own efforts and will. 









































They then arranged a larger meeting of the 
representatives of all unions that could be reached 
for the following Wednesday night. This meeting 
was held in the Bakers’ Hall, and was crowded to 
the limit. We adhered to the same program, an- 
swered all questions, and refused to in any way dis- 
cuss the war in any of its phases. The result was 
unanimous expression in favor of the Pan-American 
Federation again. A large public mass-meeting 
was then agreed on, to be held in one of the large 
theatres the following Sunday. 

In the meantime we had been and were the storm 
centre of a most vicious campaign of German 
propaganda. ‘This propaganda started at the time 
we crossed the border ‘and we occupied the front 
pages of the most prominent newspapers of Mexico 
every day and several times a day, and presume we 
are still being so honored. Fortunately, this 
campaign was not as intelligent as it was indus- 
trious, and the gross exaggerations, vilifications and 
silly lies all reacted in our favor, and helped our 
work. We were called strike-breakers, jingoes, were 
accused on the front pages and editorially of being 
there in the interests of the brutal allies, and our 
object was to force peace loving Mexico to fight 
her good friend, Germany, on the side of the thief 
and murderer, America. Accounts appeared in 
these papers of America stealing Texas, Arizona, 
and California from Mexico. The leading paper 
of Mexico, El Democrata, is a morning paper, is 
not Pro-German, but German. It is owned by a 
group of Germans, and is sold as the “German 
paper.”” The same group get out an evening paper 
called “‘Nacionale.’’ The editorials, while we were 
there were sttacking us and preaching syndicalism. 
An anarchist or syndicalist editorial appeared 
daily. The workers were warned against the 
blandishments of these ‘‘yanquis” and told that in 
syndicalism rested the only hope of the oppressed 
worker. Other papers, commonly said to be sub- 
sidized by Germany, hammered at us with some- 
what less venom. Excelsior, the only paper in 
Mexico that dares to give any justification to the 
allied cause, gave complete and accurate “reports 
- of the meetings. This paper is-fighting for its 
existence and is up against a strong force. 

We collected clippings from all these papers, and 
they are very interesting. In addition to the front 
page headlines and editorials, they got out special 
bulletins on account of us, and posted them on the 
buildings of the principal streets of Mexico. They 
got every important statement we made and either 
distorted it or reversed it, even when our state- 
ments were made in the most open and public 
manner. If we said the workers of America had not 
surrendered the right to strike they would edit the 
statement “the Yankees exposed” “they admit 
that the A. F. of L. has forbidden the workers from 
striking for the war period.” On the heels of this 
would appear a condemnation of us for driving and 
compelling our membership to go into the state 
militias. Their editorials and articles were a con- 
tinual bid for something to happen. 

On Saturday, it was discovered that the Germans 
had forbidden the management from letting the 
mass-meeting be held there on Sunday, and the 
committee on arrangements was so informed. 
They immediately leased another theatre, in as 
good a location,.and before we arrived it was filled, 
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including the three galleries, and this in spite of the 
fact that on Sunday morning an article appeared 
in El Puebla to the effect that a free lottery was to 
take place in some theatre, at the same time as our 
meeting, and free tickets would be circulated for 
the drawing of two thoysand pesos, divided into 
large and small amounts. The working people, 
as the government, are in financial straits, and we 
shall not soon forget these men and women, packing 
our meeting ahead of time, and the splendid ovation 
they tendered us. Time will not permit a recital 
of all the clumsy, false, foolish and laughable 
efforts of this division of Germania to upset our 
work. As far as the workers were concerned, they 
finally drove all the doubters over to us. 

Our Sunday meeting was the greatest success of 
all, and there was some measure of satisfaction in 
seeing the solid faces of the El Democrata group 
occupying the nearest box to the stage. Their 
creatures were scattered through the audience, but 
were well known, and were refused the floor because 
they did not represent any of the syndicates. One 
man who had been occupying the stage near the 
box in which the El Democrata group were seated, 
a member of a union, got recognition at the close 
of our addresses and repeated the charges that El 
Democrata had been making, that we had again 
stated that the A. F. of L. had forbidden strikes, 
that we were helping in the persecution of the 
I. W. W. martyrs in jail in Chicago, etc. He was 
laughed and hissed down by the audience. This 
meeting being on June the second, we had to arrange 
to leave on Monday morning, June 3, and John 
Murray remained to attend a meeting called for 
Wednesday, the 5th, at which meeting the matter 
of sending delegates to the St. Paul Convention 
would be discussed. It is hardly likely they will 
do this on account of lack of time, and the great 
distance. 

There are probably half a million workers organ- 
ized in Mexico, in the syndicates and federations of 
syndicates. The only industries that approach 
nationalism, as far as we could learn, are the miners, 
textile workers and railroad workers. There are 
approximately fifty thousand miners in the State 
of Coahuila alone, and the miners at Coahuila, 
Torreon and Durango are getting together in some 
kind of a national federation. There are unions 
through all the mining fields of Mexico. It is hard 
to get authentic figures from the different districts, 
owing to the long distances and lack of national and 
district unity. But these local organizations are 
active and operating in their own way, each syndi- 
cate making demands, settlements, or striking 
independently, which we are inclined to believe 
often has a demoralizing effect on both operations 
and workers. 

The hard rock miners of Pachuca and Elora, near 
Mexico City, are organized, about 22,000 in both 
camps. We were told by a mine manager that the 
managements had given up fighting the unions, 
and were now hoping for some steadying influence 
to appear, whereby equitable agreements could be 
negotiated by localities or districts that would insure 
some measure of industrial peace at least during the 
life of such agreements. He told us that recently 
they had been compelled to close down their mill 
for repairs, which automatically closed the mine. 
The syndicate demanded the wage for this period of 
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idleness, claiming that machinery and ore could 
very well wait a week, but their stomachs could not. 
He was compelled to grant their demands. He 
admitted that wages were too low, but that if the 
unions were to go into negotiations in a business- 
like way with the companies, with a view of estab- 
lishing a joint agreement for the district regarding 
wages, conditions, and the machinery for peacefully 
handling disputes, a much better wage and working 
situation could be arrived at. 

We cite this instance because we found consider- 
able of this sentiment among employers and others 
who have probably not been too considerate of the 
conditions of toil heretofore. Most of the under- 
ground men in this instance were only receiving 
$1.25 Mexican. As the cost of living ‘is far higher 
in Mexico than in the United States it is impossible 
for men, women and children to enjoy even the 
common necessaries of life at this wage. Wages 
are somewhat higher in the coal fields. This is 
room and pillar mining, both pick and machine, with 
machine mining on the increase. Many of the 
mines in Coahuila are very gaseous, the Watt lamp 
exclusively being used. Miners are paid by the 
ton or car. It is mostly contract work. Drivers, 
timermen, tracklayers, etc., are paid from $1.50 
to $2.50 per day, Mexican. They have the universal 
eight-hour'day in all mines in Mexico. 

The textile operatives are on piece work, are well 
organized and are trying to establish a minimum 
wage in the industry. There is a sharp division of 
opinion as to whether this should be done by law 
or by organized effort. The attitude of the govern- 
ment has in some localities not been too friendly, 
and strikes have been suppressed and peaceable 
parades forbidden, and this is causing much concern 
regarding the theory of state regulation. All 
employes in and around the mills, are like the 
miners, organized into one union. Tlie operatives 
of Pueblo were striking while we were in Mexico, 
demanding an 80 per cent advance in wages, and 
improvements in working conditions. They were 
offered a 60 per cent advance, and the congressman 
from that district informed us that he felt they would 
get together in an amicable settlement in a few days. 

The cooks and waiters have one of the strongest 
organizations in Mexico City, and maintain good 
headquarters. They have complete organization 
as have the street railwaymen. The street railway- 
men are handicapped since their last strike, the 
authorities having forbidden them from striking. 
This attitude on the part of the authorities is likely 
to lead to serious trouble, if persisted in, as declar- 
ing strikes illegal does not prevent them from hap- 
pening. The building trades in the city are not so 
well organized as in other cities, probably on account 
of government pressure. We were informed that 
in Vera Cruz, Tampico, Puebla, and Orizaba they 
were well organized, and in some cases the wage 
rate is from $5 to $7,gold. This is the highest 
wage we heard of. 

The Mexican workers have a close fellowship 
feeling and sympathy with the French and their 
method of organization. It must be borne in 
mind that they were denied freedom %f action or 
thought for ages, and when the revolution gave 
them their opportunity for action, they were at 
the mercy of syndicalists, and professional men who 
had become ultra-radical by reading. When we 
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asked them if they had not read Herve’s repudia- 
tion of syndicalism, some said might be a trick of 
capitalism and one man said that this was not the 
first time that twelve months in prison had changed 
a man’s mind, They evidently. could not under- 
stand how a beautiful theory like syndicalism could 
be repudiated. At the same time there are many 
clear thinking men and women who realize that 
their movement is not bringing results, and are 
strongly of the opinion that they must unite on a 
plan similar to ours. This is the preponderance of 
feeling we found expressed in and out of the meetings 
and conferences. Santiago Iglesias is well-known 
among them, as he is known in all Latin-American 
countries. He is conversant with their history and 
wrongs, speaks their languages, and succeeds in 
bringing the most radical to agree with him on 
program and methods. He was strongly urged, as 
were all of us, to hold meetings throughout Mexico. 
He represents to them a line of thought and action 
that they have not heretofore understood or ap- 
plied. He convinced them of the possibility of 
doing that which has not yet been done, organizing 
a national federation of labor, composed of national, 
self-governing unions. 

It may seem to some of us strange that this idea 
did not occur to them first, but their opportunity 
came to them comparatively recently, and Mexico 
is decidedly a country of localities and local view- 
point. The feeling that has animated the local 
labor movements is now ripe for being molded into 
a national and international direction. We have 
repeatedly told them that it is not our purpose to 
instruct them, but rather to help, assist and co- 
operate with them in any reasonable manner within 
our power. They realize that cooperation and 
helpfulness from the north will be fully assured in a 
general way by their participation in the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. In the building 
of a virile, intelligently organized national labor 
movement in Mexico we see their greatest oppor- 
tunity and guarantee for democracy. When the 
workers intelligently respect themselves, they com- 
pel respect from society as a whole. We feel con- 
fident that this can be done; if their opportunity is 
lost, the workers of Mexico face an unhappy future. 
It is our undivided opinion that with the setting 
up of the Pan-American International in working 
order, the closer relations that will exist and the 
better opportunity for understanding each other’s 
viewpoint and problems, the economic future of the 
toilers of Mexico can be placed on a happier and 
securer basis. 

We have here portrayed the essential facts as 
we have found them, in consonance with the time 
and opportunity we have had. We extend our 
sincere appreciation to the A. F. of L. of the trust 
reposed in us in our being selected for this important 
mission. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES LorpD. 
SANTIAGO IGLESIAS. 
JoHN MuRRAY. 


The third member of the commission, 
John Murray, remained in Mexico to arrange 
for the sending of a Mexican labor commis- 
sion to the St. Paul Convention. The 




















Federation of Workers Sindicatos and the 
Mexican Federation of Labor sent the fol- 
lowing communication to the American 
labor commission: 
MeExIco. 
FEDERACION DE SINPICATOS OBREROS Det D. F.* 
Comite Central. 
To Our Fellow Workers, Santiago Iglesias, James 
Lord, and John Murray, Representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, Greetings: 


In regard to the propositions that we have 
received through the General Secretary of our 
association, Mr. Francisco Ramirez Plancorte, 
which were introduced and read for consideration 
before our various associations which belong to the 
Federacion de Sindicatos Obreros del Distrito 
Federal, and in accordance with the answer given 
by the Central Committee of the Confederacion 
Regional Obrera as instructed by the labor congress 
recently assembled in the city of Saltillo, Coahuila, 
we have great satisfaction in giving the following 
statement: 

1. The Federation which we represent has in its 
program, perfectly determined the scope and work 
for a close understanding of the labor organizations, 
wherever may be their locality, their good relations, 
solidarity, all as an indispensable means to obtain 
common welfare; and, therefore, we are pleased to 
give you our felicitations for that affinity of opinion 
between us which is referred to in a general way as 
labor unity. 

2. We judge it most important and beneficial 
for the higher nature of organized labor that there 
be acceptation and interchange of union cards for 
identification by the labor organizations which are 
affiliated with the Federation; and, for this reason, 
we are in favor of close relations within and out 
of Mexico, and we consider it urgent to call upon 
every power and to seek every opportunity that 
may bring about and facilitate guarantees to the 
working men who immigrate from one country to 
another; and we hope for reciprocity on the part of 
the American Federation of Labor at every oppor- 
tunity in this important matter. 

3. We comprehend that we must procure and 
obtain better economic and social positions for the 
laboring classes by every possible means as the sure 
way to exercise our rights as working men within 
the surroundings in which we live, and we can 
assure you that at the opportune time every effort 
will be used to establish the rights of organized 
labor of this region; but we consider it very prema- 
ture and inconvenient, at this moment, to form a 
labor program which might compromise our efforts 
and action in the matter relating to international 
politics. 

4. We believe it is necessary and beneficial that 
there be established an interchange of labor rep- 
resentatives who will appear before the labor 
conventions or congresses which may be organized 
in any place in the world. To this end we will do 
our best to send our delegation to the convention 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, in order that this delegation 
can study and obtain information which may prove 
of great benefit. Wishing to express our sincere 

,” Eransiation of the responses to the American Federation 

Commission from the Federacion Sindicatos 


Obras Del D. F., being also, almost word for word, the re- 
sponses of the Confederacion Regional Obrera Mexicana. 
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recognition of the attentions which we have re- 
ceived we hereby express our gratification. 

5. We will consider satisfactorily, if circumstances 
permit, the proposal to assist in the international 
conference which is being organized for the future 
to be held on the border of the United States and 
Mexico for the purpose of considering and determin- 
ing the best form in which to constitute the central 
committee of the Pan-American Federation to the 
end that there be an ennobling unificatioa of the 
American working men. 

6. We are profoundly convinced that it is our 
unmistakable duty to constantly study the best 
methods in order to get the necessary development 
of labor’s personality which will bring about deci- 
sive justice in the future for all mankind and we 
will with much pleasure do our modest part to 
obtain the realization of this sublime ideal. 

In conclusion: We believe it is necessary, owing 
to the continued increase of capitalist organization 
everywhere, that such organizations of capital be 
confronted by organizations of labor wherever the 
former may manifest itself, in order to avoid the 
inhuman exploitation to which all unorganized 
labor is subjected. 

We conclude by giving you our complete assur- 
ance that all we have stated above is the concep- 
tion of our sincere thoughts in regard to the matters 
discussed. And we take this happy opportunity 
to express our appreciation of your estimable con- 
duct and send a fraternal salute from the workers 
of Mexico to the workers of North America. 

Mexico, June 7, 1918. 

FRANCISCO RAMIREZ PLANCARTE. 

For the Federation of Workers Syndicates of the 
Federal District by the Executive Committee. 


It was further arranged the Mexican 
Labor Commission should be present at the 
St. Paul Convention. That commission 
consisted of the following: Luis N. Morones, 
Secretary General, Mexican Federation of 
Labor; Salvador Alvarez, representing Sin- 
dicatos of Mexico; Ignacio Moralez, rep- 
resenting Organized Mill Workers of Mexico. 

When this commission, together with 
John Murray, left the border line they sertt 
the following telegram to the President of 
the A. F. of L. at St. Paul: 

LAREDO, Texas, June 16,1918. 
SAMUEL Gompsrs, Pres. A. F. of L., 
Convention, St. Paul, Minn. 

Commission representing "Mexican Federation of 
Labor and Sindicatos of Mexico arrived in Nuevo 
Laredo today and sends greetings to convention. 
Being too late to attend convention we desire to 
have conference in Washington with committee 
appointed by your convention. Answer. 

Luts N. MorRONEs, 
Secretary, General 
Mexican Federation of Labor. 
SALVADOR ALVAREZ, 
Representing Sindicatos of Mexico. 
IGNACIO MORALEZ, 
Representing Organized 

Mill Workers of Mexico. 

Joun Murray. 
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Inasmuch as the St. Paul Convention was 
held only six months after the 1917 conven- 
tion, by the time the telegram from the 
Mexican commission reached St. Paul it 
was evident that the work of the convention 
would have been completed before the com- 
mission could reach that city. Therefore, 
the commission was requested to come to 
Washington for conferences with repre- 
sentative labor men at headquarters. 

A formal meeting of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor Conference Committee 
was held on June 27, 1918. Mr. Luis N. 
Morones and Mr. Salvador Alvarez rep- 
resented the Mexican workers, Ignacio 
Moralez having been taken seriously ill at 
Laredo. Mutual expressions of fraternity 
and good-will were exchanged. The Mexican 
delegates presented their credentials ex- 
plaining that they had been authorized to 
attend the St. Paul Convention. 

Conferences were held at Washington 
extending over several days in which the 
resident members of the E. C. and the officers 
of the various departments and labor rep- 
resentatives at headquarters participated. 
Proposals were drawn up in the conferences. 
The committee requested President Gompers 
to give to the Mexican commissioners a letter 
explaining the nature of the proposed Pan- 
American Federation of Labor and incor- 
porating the joint agreement adopted. 
President Gompers’ letter follows: 


WasuincrTon, D. C., July 3, 1918. 

To the Commissioners frem Mexico: Luis N. Morones 
representing the’ Confederation Regional Obrera 
Mexicana (Mexican Federation of Labor), and 
Salvador Alvarez, representing the ¥ederacion 
de Sindicatos Obreros Del Distrito Federal de 
Mexico (Federation of Workers Syndicates of 
the Federal District of Mexico): 


In the name of the American Federation of Labor, 
I express appreciation of your fraternal mission to 
this country because of the manifest desire to bring 
about better understanding and more advantageous 
relations between the people of the United States 
and of Mexico. Our countries have both benefited 
in the past through conferences participated in by 
labor representatives of our two countries which 
meeting during a crisis in the relations between our 
two Republics emphatically recorded the desire 
for peace between our peoples and thus give power 
to our chief executives to maintain this great idea. 
We realize that there are powerful forces seeking 
to subordinate the best interests of the masses of 
our two countries to further their personal privilege; 
therefore, we deem it of fundamental importance 
that everything shall be done to promote free 
imtercourse between the masses of our ceuntries 
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and to establish agencies whereby the desire and 
the ideals of the common peop!e shall be given an 
opportunity for expression. It was in furtherance 
of these purposes that the American Federation of 
Labor proposed a Pan-American Federation of 
Labor, and has sought conferences with the working 
people of Mexico. As has been well said by a noted 
Mexican high in the confidences and offices of his 
country, “it remains with the organized labor 
movements of our countries to bring about a 
fraternal understanding that even diplomacy might 
not be able to accomplish.”’ 

In addition to the international conferences in 
which you have participated here in Washington 
during the past few days with the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor Conference Committee, I 
desire, in the name of the American Federation of 
Labor and the working people of the United States, 
to urge your earnest cooperation in the following 
proposals drawn up and approved in our conferences: 

“As well expressed in the responses of the com- 
missioners representing the Confederacion Regional 
Obrera Mexicana (Mexican Federation of Labor), 
and the Federacion de Sindicatos Obreros Del 
Distrito Federal de Mexico (Federation of Workers 
Syndicates of the Federal District of Mexico), 
wherein it is declared that: 

“ ‘Fifth. We will consider satisfactorily, if cir- 
cumstances permit, the proposal to assist in the 
international conferences planned for the near 
future on the frontier of the United States and 
Mexico, to study and decide upon the best form in 
which to constitute the Pan-American Federation 
Central Committee to the end that there be an 
ennobling unification of the workers of America,’ 
and as clearly set forth in the credentials of the 
commissioners sent to Mexico by the American 
Federation of Labor, as follows: 

““*5. To establish the permanency of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor between the workers 
of Mexico and of the United States, and thus help 
secuire the extension of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the labor movements of all the 
Latin American countries,’ and, in view of these 
things, a delegation from Mexico having been sent 
to the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, recently held in St. Paul, Minnesota, but 
for lack of time was not able to attend the sessions 
of the same, it having closed on the tenth day, and 
the delegation having been invited by President 
Gompers of the A. F. of L. to a meeting in the 
offices of the American Federation of Labor at which 
were present the comrades, Samuel Gompers, Luis 
N. Morones, Salvador Alvarez, James Lord, John 
Murray, Santiago Iglesias and certain members of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor Conference 
Committee, Vice-Presidents of the A. F. of L. in 
Washington, and having named a special committee 
to submit proposals to the labor movement of 
Mexico for delivery to the commissioners of Mexico 
for the consideration of the organized workers of 
the sister Republic, the aforenamed committee 
presents the following recommendations and solu- 
tions: 

“First. That an international conference be held 
at the earliest possible date, at the most convenient 
place on the frontier, at which shall be represented 
the American Federation of Labor and representa- 
tives of the organized labor movement of Mexico. 




















“Second. That President Carranza and President 
Wilson of the two Republics be earnestly requested 
to be present at this conference for such periods 
as they may deem proper. 

“Third. That the governors of the border states 
be invited to attend this international conference. 

“Tourth. That the subjects for consideration at 
the international conference shall be: 

“(a) The establishment of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, 

“(b) The establishment of better conditions for 
workingmen who emigrate from one country to 
another, 

“‘(c) The establishment of a better understanding 
and relationship between the peoples of the United 
States and Mexico, 

“‘(d) to utilize every lawTul and honorable means 
for the protection and promotion of the rights, the 
interests and the welfare of the peoples of the United 
States and of Mexico, 

“(e). To utilize every lawful and honorable means 
for the purpose of cultivating the most favorable 
and friendly relations between the labor movements, 
the peoples and the republics of Mexico and of the 
United States.” 

Itis tentatively proposed that the conference shall 
begin in Laredo, Texas, Wednesday, November 13, 
1918, to continue until the business before the con- 
ference shall have been completed. When definite 
replies to this invitation have been received further 
and detailed information will be conveyed. 

This communication and the conference suggested 
are but the fore-runners for what is hoped and 
believed will inaugurate the movement that shall 
permanently establish an international labor move- 
ment of which all Pan-American countries shail be 
component and equal parts. 

World events of the recent past have demon- 
strated the necessity for organizing and maintain- 
ing agencies for democratizing relations between 
nations and for directing international dealings in 
accord with principles of democracy and human 

justice. These ideals can be accomplished only 
when the people themselves through their repre- 
sentatives are participating in the molding and 
determination of international affairs. We realize 
that the lives of nations are now so closely inter- 
related that no one country can maintain the rights 
and protect the welfare of its men and women 
without the cooperation of other nations. So 
closely identified are the interests and welfare of 
the working people of Mexico and the United 
States, and so slight a barrier does our boundary 
line interpose to economic and commercial organiza- 
tion, that it is indispensable to maintain friendly 
relations and a constructive program and agencies 
for mutual self-protection and advancement of the 
working people of our two countries. These mutual 
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interests are keenly appreciated by the working 
people of the United States as is proved by the 
declarations and instructions adopted by several 
conventions of the organized labor movement of this 
country. 

In the name of the working people of the United 
States, I ask you to convey to the working people 
and the citizens of Mexico generally, the good-will 
and desire of the working people and the liberty 
loving people of the United States for mutually 
advantageous relations with the people of your 
country. Convey to the organized labor movement 
of Mexico our deep appreciation of their action in 
authorizing your mission to the workers of the 
United States and our earnest desire that they shall 
approve and cooperate in the additional program 
suggested. 


Please keep me advised as to the wishes and 
decisions of the Mexican labor movement. 
Fraternally, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


The plan agreed upon in these conferences 
is the practical method of solving the 
difficulties that interfered and still further 
threaten to interfere with friendly relations 
between Mexico and the United States. 
By organizing international agencies that 
stand for mutual justice and cooperation 
for common interests, power and opportu- 
nity is taken from those predatory elements 
which seek merely their own gain and 
special privileges at the expense of . the 
peoples of both countries. A meeting of 
the minds and wills of the masses of two 
countries represents a new conception of 
international diplomacy and a new era in 
international relations and organizations. 

When the results of these cooperative 
efforts shall have proven the mutual ad- 
vantages to both Mexico and the United 
States we feel assured that the beneficent 
influences will reach our fellow workers of 
all Pan-American countries and genuinely 
and firmly establish the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor to the lasting friendship, 
benefit and fraternity of all the peoples of 
these countries. 





The whole family of nations will have to guarantee to each nation that no nation shall 


violate its political independence or its territorial integrity. That is the basis—the only 


conceivable basis—for the future peace of the world, and I must admit I was anxious to 


have the states of the two continents of America show the way to the rest of the world 


as to how to make a basis for peace.—WoopROW WILSON. 


LABOR LEGISLATION IN MEXICO 


IMPORTANCE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


By Yonacio BonrLias, Ambassador from Mexico 


ment of Mexico emanated from the 
revolution headed by Venustiano Car- 
ranza, incorporated in the new constitution, 
promulgated on February 5, 1917, the most 
advanced labor legislation in the world, 
along the lines adopted by New Zealand. 
Article 123 of the new constitution, 
relative to labor and social welfare, is a 
beacon light in the history of labor legisla- 
tion, and properly might be called, the 
Declaration of Independence of the Mexican 
laborer, a synopsis of which, published in 
the Latin-American Year Book, 1918, is 
herein given: 


ig present Constitutional Govern- 


Labor Legislation 


“The new Constitution provides that Congress 
and the legislatures of the states shall regulate labor 
matters, provided all legislation adopted is along 
the following lines; A maximum day’s work of 8 
hours in the daytime and 7 hours in’ nighttime. 
In unhealthy and dangerous occupations, also in 
night work and for children of 12 to 16 years, the 
working day must be six hours. Labor of children 
under 12 is forbidden. A day of rest for each six 
days is established. Liberal provisions are adopted 
in reference to the work of married women for the 
protection of their children. Minimum wages shall 
be fixed according to local conditions. Workmen 
will have the right to a part of the profits. Equal 
wages are established for both sexes and all nation- 
alities. The minimum wage can not be subject to 
discount or rebate. All wages are to be paid in 
legal money. Overtime shall be paid at double 
price and under no circumstances more than three 
hours overtime is allowed. No overtime is per- 
mitted for women, or children under 16. Employers 
in agricultural, mining or any other enterprise are 
compelled to furnish healthy and comfortable 
lodgings for the workmen and the rent charged 
them can not exceed 6 per cent a year of the assessed 
value of the building. Employers are also obliged 
to furnish schools, hospitals, markets, etc., when 
necessary, and are forbidden to open bar rooms and 
gambling places for their workmen. They are 
liable for accidents and illness. The adoption, in 
shops and factories, of sanitary conditions and 
devices for the prevention of accidents, is compul- 
sory. Both employe and employers have the right 
to associate for the defense of their interests. The 
law recognizes the right to strike and lockout. 
Strikes are forbidden when brought by acts of 
violence or in case of war, when affecting govern- 
ment services. Military establishments, however, 


are under military law. Lockouts are only recog- 
nized when necessary, because of an excess in the 
production. Boards of conciliation and arbitration 
are established for the settlement of all labor 
differences. Arbitration of labor difficulties is 
compulsory. Employers refusing to arbitrate are 
liable to pay their workmen three months salary. 
Workmen refusing to arbitrate will, by their refusal, 
forfeit their rights as per their contracts. Debts 
for wages are preferent. Employes shall not be 
required to pay agerits commission for obtaining 
position fer them. 

“‘No labor contract is valid if it provides for a 
longer working day than allowed, or if the wage is 
exceedingly low; if payments are not made at least 
every week; if payments are meade in a pleasure 
resort so that workmen are liable to spend their 
wages immediately there. The workmen can not 
be compelled, either directly or indirectly, to buy 
from certain merchants. Wages can not be held 
under the pretext of fines. No contract is valid if 
the werkmen forfeit therein their right to indemnity 
and compensation for accidents or damages.” 


Labor Conditions 


Before the present government was firmly 
established in Mexico, labor conditions were 
very unsettled, and, in fact, caused by labor 
unrest bordering desperation. 

The new government, therefore, as soon 
as the military situation was under control, 
undertook a radical reform in the labor 
system of the country, adopting as a base 
for its program, the most advanced principles 
governing labor in its relation with capital. 

Labor conditions were very peculiar. 
There was a labor shortage all over the 
country. Wages, however, were small and 
the conditions of the working people were 
decidedly bad. The relations between 
capital and labor in the industrial centers 
were strained to the breaking point. The 
industrial organization, followed the system 
of the old European capitalism, made worse 
still, because it was imposed on a laboring 
class much weaker than in Europe, since it 
was unorganized and not very advanced in 
civilization. 

The new government decided boldly to 
solve the troubles by a radical reorganiza- 
tion, in the belief that at the present time 
when industries were just beginning develop- 
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ment, it would be much easier to undertake 
a complete change, than later, when larger 
interests would have been created, which 
would become a serious obstacle in the way 
to reformation and improvement. 

As a positive proof of the interest taken 
by the laboring classes in Mexico, may be 
cited the assembling of labor conventions 
throughout the Republic, in which the 
states of Senora, Yucatan, Coahuila, Vera- 
cruz, and Pueblo have taken the lead to 
initiate legislation and to promote national 
organization and friendly relations of Pan- 
American character, especially with national 
organizations of labor in the United States, 
where thousands of Mexican laborers are 
at work in the farms, with the railroads and 
other industrial enterprises. 

The contiguity of Mexico and the United 
States, the vast amount of American capital 
invested in Mexico and facilities of inter- 
communication have brought about an 
interchange of laboring elements, whose 
conditions have necessarily incited a deep 
interest among the labor organizations of 
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both countries, as shown by the special 
commissions sent out to study and report 
upon the organization, purposes, ideals and 
achievements of the working people con- 
cerned. 

To the Wage-earners who constitute the 
vast majorities in both nations this inter- 
mingling process is of great mutual impor- 
tance, as the intercourse will lead to an inti- 
mate knowledge of their conditions and to 
concerted action as to the most practical 
solution of the problems affecting their 
collective rights and duties. 

The action of organized labor, properly 
directed, more than any other agency, 
should represent the genuine expression of 
the will of the majorities. To organized 
concerted labor action, therefore, must we 
urn for assistance to the strengthening of 
relations which make for international 
comity, peace and fraternity. 

Neighbors we shall always be, conse- 
quently, our bounden duty as such is to 
promote good feeling, just, kindly and 
neighborly relations. 








for democracy. 


America or close it. 


through the body of Mexico. 


will it do to all Latin America. 


organized labor movements. 











Mexico is our neighbor for all time—for better or for worse. 
Mexico will either make or unmake the reputation of the United States 


Mexico will either win the heights of her ideals as expressed in her new 
constitution or lose all, dragging the United States down with her. 
Mexico will either open the door for the United States to all Latin 


' All Latin America watches the United States through the eyes of Mexico. 
| All Latin America feels the power for good or evil in the United States 


All Latin America knows that as the United States does to Mexico so 


There is but one clean road of approach left into the heart of Mexico— 
clean of oil-claims, clean of mining-claims, clean of trafficking in concessions— 
and that is the road traveled by organized labor. 

Organized labor of the United States can approach organized labor of 
Mexico with clean hands, having no financial interests to serve, no bankers 
to please and no capitalists’ claims to bolster. 

Organized labor on both sides of the international line can by united 
action,make the Western Hemisphere safe for democracy. | 

The interests of the peoples of the republics are safe in the hands of their 


These things being so, it will be well for all hands, both in the United 
States and Mexico, to further with the utmost good-will the international 
labor conference to be held on the border at Laredo on November 13, 1918. 


JoHN Murray. 














AMERICAN ORGANIZED LABOR CRUSADERS 
FOR LIBERTY 


By SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


a commission to go to Mexico to 

confer with the representatives of 
the workers of the Republic of Mexico, he 
said: ‘We must safeguard as far as it is 
possible the principles of autonomy, inde- 
pendence and democracy in Pan-American 
countries from open or insidious attempts of 
autocratic forms of government.” 

We know that since the opening of the 
Panama Canal there has been a growing 
realization that there will soon exist closer 
political, economic, and social relations be- 
tween the labor movements of the West- 
ern hemisphere. As is well known, the 
capitalists of North America and some 


Wits President Gompers appointed 


European countries in combination with 


financial interests and officials of the various 
governments, are scattering millions and 
millions of dollars through Latin-America 
acquiring concessions and business prop- 
erties which are disposed of to them by 
Latin-American politicians and speculators 
without taking into consideration the needs 
and rights of the masses of the people, the 
masses of the people who by these trans- 
actions have their future endangered for 
decades and perhaps centuries. 

If the employers and capitalists of Pan- 
America thus unite for the protection of 
their common advantage, it becomes all 
the more evident that the wage-earners of 
these countries must also unite for their 
common protection and betterment. 

Out of all the chaotic mixings, strivings 
and plottings of the money trust and profit- 
eers of the nation with conflicts forced upon 
the Latin-American peoples, one sees 
steadily emerging and growing the desire 
and determination of these financial agents 
to control the governments, because of the 
promised power and wealth to be won out 
of cheap labor and even more cheap land. 

The conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in recent years passed resolu- 
tions and gave authority to President 
Samuel Gompers anf its Executive Council 
to organize a Pan-American Federation of 
Labor in order to unite all the labor move- 


ments of the Latin Republics with the great 
labor movement of this nation and to instill 
a true conception of the value of human 
life, and to make human relations the chief 
concern of these international relations. 

During the year of 1915 the first Pan- 
American financial conference took place 
in Washington with the purpose of con- 
sidering better financial, industrial, and com- 
mercial relations and the development of 
the national resources of the countries of the 
Western hemisphere. The delegates to this 
conference represented all the great finan- 
cial, industrial, and commercial interests 
of Latin-American countries, the steamship 
companies, the mines, the sugar, the to- 
bacco, the banks, railroads, and telephones, 
and all the great corporations. That con- 
ference dealt with matters and policies 
that were to be of a far-reaching conse- 
quence, not only in international relations 
between the American-Latin Republics but 
in the internal development of the same 
countries. President Gompers at that time 
stated: 

“It requires no great imagination or discern- 
ment to understand that these able representatives 
of the interests would so plan and manipulate con- 
ditions and events, that the great corporate inter- 
ests of the various countries would be in a position 
to control, not only the industries and commerce 
within their own countries, but international 
regulations for commerce and industry. In other 
words, this conference plainly would enable the 
corporate interests to entrench themselves in a 
powerful position that would require years of 
struggle to enable the people of the nations, the 
masses of the wage-earners, to secure for them- 
selves protection and a right to opportunities in 
accord with their importance. This conference 
would determine the tone of international rela- 
tions, the standards and ideals that would dictate 
policies and would thus establish a whole line of 
intangible powerful influence that would make 
doubly difficult the age-long struggle for freedom 
that the workers everywhere have waged.” 


The employing interest of all the countries 
feel the indentity of interests and there 
is closer association, if not a greater organi- 
zation, of the most influential employers 
of both the North and South American 
countries. In most of these countries the 
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conditions of the masses of working people 
are deplorable. Plutocratic forces of the 
United States are taking the good name of 
this great nation and spreading among 
these peoples a wrong conception of Ameri- 
can ideas and ideals. So it will be the duty 
of the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
to show to the world that its purpose is to 
permeate the Western hemisphere with 
humane influence. This influence will more 
truly represent the sentiments of the 
American people than the influence of all 
the corporations of the United States and 
be in strong contrast with those capital- 
ists’ ideas and sentiments which are etern- 
ally crying, “‘business, business,” and 
‘dollars, dollars.”’ 

The American working people as repre- 
sented by the A. F. of L., should give their 
first attention to the securing of better 
standards of life and work for those peoples 
of the Latin Republics who are being in- 
vaded by American plutocratic combina- 
tions. 

The American labor movement must go 
in the name and with the sentiments of the 
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American people, their ideas of civilization 
and human rights, to the peoples of Latin- 
America. The A. F. of L., through organ- 
ized labor’s efforts, has fought and is fight- 
ing with many struggles, for higher wages, 
shorter workdays, safe and better sanitary 
conditions in all places of employment; 
it is fighting for better homes, better sur- 
roundings; prohibition of child labor and 
protection of the children. 

It is also securing the enactment of legis- 
lation for the maintenance of equal rights of 
expression, free assemblage, free speech, 
free press and the right to control and act col- 
lectively in labor affairs, the right to strike 
and the right of proportional representation 
of labor on all the nation’s councils, com- 
missions and committees, which have the 
power to deal with the affairs of the nation. 

It is with these thoughts and hopes 
uppermost in the minds and hearts of the 
American labor leaders, the spirit of 
fellowship, which will obtain the desired 
end and make possible the building 
up a great Pan-American Federation of 
Labor. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LABOR MOVEMENT OF CHILE 


of the best organized among the South 

American countries due to the fact 
that freedom of speech and association is 
respected as well as the right to strike and 
to make agreement as to wages, hours of 
labor and regulations for better homes for 
workers. 

The political ideals of the Chilean workers 
are profoundly democratic. They have 
already won prestige in winning several 
seats for labor in the National Congress in 
order to enact legislation of modern demo- 
cratic character for the welfare of the 
masses. 

The most prosperous institution that we 
have in our country is the Labor Federation 
of Chile which is a modern organization 
and which we hope will become in a very 
short time powerful enough to deal with 
all the problems and difficulties pertaining 
to relations between capital and labor. 

I have been fortunate myself in being one 
of its founders and today I have the honor 


- ‘HE labor movement of Chile is one 


of being its delegate before the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor Conference 
Committee in the United States. 

When I came to this great country I had 
the honor to receive from the Federation of 
Labor of Chile my credential obligating me 
to do my best for the establishment of fra- 
ternal relations between the labor organi- 
zations of this country and that of Chile. 

Many other labor institutions of my 
country have spontaneously accepted this 
great and noble idea of solidarity. I have 
taken a very deep interest in this cause 
and it is one of my great desires to help 
in accomplishing its practical realization. 

I understand that the propects for the 
formation of the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor are very bright and I am certain 
that all masses of workingmen of all South 
American countries will respond to the call 
to make good this aspiration, especially 
Chile, which maintains a very deep spirit 
of solidarity and union toward all the 
countries and their brothers. 
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When I return to my country next year 
I will have the great pleasure to carry on 
with me the most faithful expression of 
the thoughts of the American organizations 
presenting them to their Latin American 
brethers with the view that some day in 
the near future we can meet together in 
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fraternal sentiments and with the good 
feeling of every brother and sister delegate 
from every country and every people of 
this great continent to constitute forever the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 
CARDENIO GONZALEZ, 
Delegate of the Chile Federation of Labor. 





FROM THE WORKERS OF -CUBA 


able convention that you held at 

St. Paul and of the report rendered 
before your national assembly by the com- 
mission that was sent to Mexico and also 
being interested in the conferences that 
your committee have held with the Mexican 
labor delegates and those of North America, 
I am very pleased to highly applaud the 
continual relations between United States 
and all those peoples which are willing to 
join into the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor. 

When each of those countries of the Pan- 
American continent can send a_ labor 
delegate to Washington, there will be some 
easy way for the realization of this great 
association, which, as I understand it, will 
be a real fact immediately after the termina- 
tion of this world war, which at this time is 
taking the mental and economic power of 
the American workers. 

In Cuba, with a few exceptions, all the 
labor organizations of the republic have 
given me the honor of representing that 


Have c been informed of the remark- 


labor body of my country with the duty of 
giving you all special thought and informa- 
tion to help out the work of building up the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 

I hope when this great association has 
been formed all the laborers of the new con- 
tinent will directly receive the benefits of 
the social, economical progress, solidarity 
and culture from this great labor body of 
America. ' 

In Cuba, in the great capital of Havana, 
lower wages still remain; ten, eleven and 
twelve hours work prevail and most of the 
strikes are being lost owing to the importa- 
tion of contract laborers from Spain, Jamaica 
and even the skilled mechanics from the 
United States. 

I hope when this terrible European war 
brings about the great victory for true uni- 
versal democracy the labor cause will win. 

ANTONIO CORREA, 
President, delegate for the Cuban 
Labor Movement of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 15, 1918. 





PROTECT THE ENLISTED 


HE Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
through its Director Wm.C. DeLanoy, 
addressed a letter to President Gcmp- 

ers of the American Federation of Labor as 


follows: 

“The War Risk Insurance Bureau is supremely 
anxious to correct all errors and oversights which 
have arisen and which may arise in the practical 
administration of the War Risk Insurance Act, 
whether the same have occurred in the Bureau or 
by the action of others, as promptly as conditions 
and the force and equipment at its command will 
enable it to do so. 

The bureau, therefore, invokes the aid and 
cooperation of all who are interested to see that the 
beneficent purposes of the act are accomplished. 

To this end, it appeals to all charitable, benevo- 
lent, philanthropic, patriotic and other similar 


organizations and bodies to exert their efforts to 
locate instances calling for corrective or other 
action on the part of the Bureau and, having ascer- 
tained the facts bearing upon the matter and the 
means and methods by which the same can be 
thoroughly investigated, to communicate the infor- 
mation to this Bureau for its action. 


Manifestly, care should be taken in each instance 
properly to identify and communicate the precise 
name and address and allotment or other identifying 
number of the party in whose behalf the complaint 
is made, and the name of the soldier or sailor, of 
his regiment or other organization or ship, in respect 
of whom the matter complained of arises, thus 
enabling the Byreau to locate, as readily as possible, 
the file containing its record on the subject. 

Steps have been taken to provide machinery to 
the fullest extent at all possible to act promptly 
upon all such cases.” 
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The New Republic has constituted itself the self-appointed director of the 

American labor movement. It has sought to simu- 
A.F.OF L. OF, FOR jate a seeming friendship by articles helpful in their in- 
AND BY LABOR . . : 

terpretation of the purposes to be achieved by collective 
action. ‘These articles were the leverage by which the New Republic hoped 
to establish a relation to the trade union movement that would enable it to 
dictate policies. By criticizing existing policies and leadership in the labor 
movement the New Republic has persistently endeavored to create mis- 
understandings and division between the British labor movement and that 
of the United States, and to divide American workers upon domestic and 
foreign labor policies. The New Republic always speaks upon labor matters 
as one having superior revelation and therefore speaking with authority to 
those who perforce must accept unmasked advice and admonitions. The 
New Republic fails to project itself into the facts and experiences of workers” 
lives, but from a safe metaphysical distance hands down policies and plans 
which the workers must adopt or incur the displeasure of this new overlord. 
One significant fact in regard to the organized labor movement the New 
Republic wilfully ignores or fails to understand. 

The history of the period since war was declared against the Central 
Powers, together with the Buffalo and St. Paul Conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor, demonstrate that Labor in this country is a solid unit 
in full accord as to fundamental policies and action. The tremendous signifi- 
cance of this fact is apparent to those who understand organic social forces 
and activity. Wherever such conspicuous unity is found it is invariably 
in response to the practical requirements of the situation and in furtherance 
of common interests. 

When war was declared the important problem was to assure harmony 
of understanding and action that would enable our government to mobilize 
the resources of the country in defense of fundamental principles at issue. 

The principles of democracy are of greater consequence to workers than 
to any other group in the nation. Persons who occupy places of special 
favor or advantage are not so much concerned about equal opportunity for 
all. But equal opportunity means everything to the working people. Be- 
cause they realize this fact, wage-earners of the country have subordinated 
much to the fundamental issue involved in the war. And yet, a certain group 
of magazine writers, whose assumed air of superiority, have undertaken to 
“interpret” labor problems, have conceutrated all their ingenuity upon creat- 
ing the general impression that the present tendency of the trade union move- 
ment is directed by narrow class consciousness and is untouched by the larger 
democratic idealism that is stirring in the world today. 

At no time in its history was the labor movement of America less caste- 
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bound. It has identified itself with national democratic forces. It has shown 
a broad understanding of economic, political and social forces involved in 
the war and has steadfastly refused to dissociate the interests and purposes 
of Labor from the democratic interests and purposes of the nation as repre- 
sented through the leadership of the great President of the United States. 

The organized labor movement knows that Labor has peculiar interests 
and problems that can be dealt with only through organized collective action 
on the part of the workers. But it holds that at least during the war, that 
Labor’s interests and welfare are a part of that larger problem represented in 
national democracy and human justice, and the establishment of relations 
between nations, built upon the same basis. 

The world recognizes that the President of the United States, through 
his declarations of war aims, made it impossible to convert this war to any 
other purpose than that of world democracy and human freedom. In addition 
to his declarations of aims and purposes, under his leadership and administra- 
tion the war has been conducted in a way worthy of the high principles and 
ideals involved. In no other country have human interests and welfare been 
given greater consideration; in no other country has there been such unswerv- 
ing direction of war policies in accord with high ideals. 

The service which the organized labor movement has rendered during 
this crisis of our Republic has been indispensable to the marvelous achieve- 
ments which the government has made in mobilizing and equipping an army 
to cooperate with our allies on the battle fields of France. That which had 
been achieved by July 1 seemed well-nigh incredible to Americans and 
our allies. Because Labor understood what was involved, they laid aside 
the deeply rooted aversion to war and accepted the decision of the President 
and Congress, both as to war and as to compulsory military service. 

By an agreement between the Secretary of War, and the President of 
the A. F. of L., and later the Secretary of the Navy, the cantonments and 
aviation centers were built quietly, swiftly, and before the nation appreciated 
the stupendous character of the task involved. By another agreement 
between the officials of the trades concerned and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, another agreement was made whereby the full force of the organized 
labor movement could be utilized to build ships quickly, to transport our 
fighting force and supplies to the battle field. Other agreements with organi- 
zations whose members manned the ships enabled those organizations to do 
full and effective service. The government had the additional gigantic job 
of producing munitions and supplies. It could not deal with individual 
workers but must deal with them collectively. The agency for accomplish- 
ing this was established in the National War Labor Board composed of equal 
representatives of organized workers and employers. 

Through the organized labor movement American workers have been 
held in line to cooperate and work through government agencies, and thus 
to avert all avoidable cessation of production. Only broad-minded leadership 
in the various trade organizations, and loyal, clear-thinking onthe part of 
all workers would have made this situation possible. And yet, the pro. 
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fessional interpreters of Labor, a la New Republic et al., pronounce the 
policies of the A. F. of L. reactionary and narrowly “class conscious.” They 
point to the British labor movement as the model for American labor. 

The American labor movement holds that British labor has a right to 
decide its .own problems and to determine its own policies. Conditions 
both economic and political in Great Britain are very different from those of 
the United States. American laborers are not so stupid or so ignorant as 
to think that they can adopt a program worked out for Great Britain or hope 
to superimpose upon American conditions, institutions evolved for Great 
Britain. There can be broad and liberal fraternity between the workers of 
our two countries without identity of methods and institutions. Because 
policies are different in the two countries is no proof that they are wrong 
in either. 

The American labor movement has found it best,. under political con- 
ditions prevailing in this country, to abstain from party politics. It has 
followed a policy of non-partisan political activity with a remarkable list 
of legislative and political achievements to its credit. Everyone who knows 
anything about our national life realizes the political potentiality of the 
American labor movement. It exercises power and influence for the best 
interests of Labor and the people generally without the entanglements of 
partisan politics or political office holding. 

The New Republic holds that radical changes in society of a constructive 
character can be secured only through a political program carried into effect 
by a political party. The New Republic has failed to think its problem 
through. Radical changes in society are not brought about by altering the 
outside forms. They must begin with the individual as manifested through 
the expression of individual will and creative effort. These changes are 
fundamental and deal with the things of every-day life and work. 
Changes in standards of living, conditions of work, and the freeing of 
individual will from repression, result in different spiritual forces that through 
collective constructive effort will revolutionize the organization of society. 
Until these radical fundamental changes are brought about, superficial changes 
coming through legislation would be without avail. 

The one great force in American life today to bring freedom into the 
life of the masscs of the people, and to make it real in deciding upon the 
nature and the aci‘vities of their own lives, is the organized labor movement, 
an economic force. This movement gives to workers the opportunities and 
the materials whereby they make themselves free physically, materially 
and spiritually. In'the§United States the great forces of society, and the 
real activities of lifelare"economic. To make men more free in their work and 
to put into work great{spiritual and uplifting forces is the way to revolutionize 
existing conditions. This is the basis for the policy which the organized 
labor movement of America has adopted and which is so persistently mis- 
represented and attacked by the New Republic. So persistent is this maga- 
zine in its efforts toxweaken those policies and activities, which are the funda- 
mental strength of labor, thatfit!arouses doubt as to the sincerity of its motives. 
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Another occasion for our offending in the eyes of these self-assumed 
directors of Labor is the failure of the leaders of the American labor movement 
at the St. Paul Convention to adopt the reconstruction program outlined 
by the British Labor Party. It would have been more than stupid for the 
American labor movement to try to impose on this country a program worked 
out for other institutions and national characteristics. The St. Paul Con- 
vention recognized the importance of reconstruction problems and directed 
the Executive Council to appoint a committee to study and report upon those 
problems. What more could the convention do? There would have been 
no value in turning the convention into a debating society to consider those 
problems first of all in public. Greater and more satisfactory progress can 
be made by timely and thoughtful consideration of the problems, careful 
deliberations on the part of a commission and final consideration and debate 
before the convention. That is the policy American Labor has adopted. 
It has not ignored reconstruction problems; it is false to say that it is un- 
touched by the higher democratic idealism that is stirring the world today. 
It realizes deeply that the work we are doing today will be the basis of organi- 
zation of tomorrow. No reconstruction program can wholly separate itself 
from life of today and the future, but it must be built upon the institutions 
of the present and in accord with practical principles that have enabled us 
to make progress from the past. 

And then, quite apart from the chimerical and impractical, we assert 
that the declarations of the American Federation of Labor from the beginning 
of the war have been as sound, far-reaching and fundamental as those made 
by any organized, bona fide labor movement of any country in the world. 

We do not expect and can not hope to have the American labor movement 
shape its course to meet the approval of the New Republic. Our movement 
is of, for and by the workers themselves. 

Our movement has had more formidable adversaries, critics, would-be 
saviors and organized hostile forces to contend with than the New Republic, 
and has grown in. numbers, power and influence for the protection and pro- 
motion of the rights and interests of the workers. 

The American labor movement declines to yield its course and leadership 
to the highbrows who solve the problems of life and labor in their parlors or 
sanctums sanctorum. 

Labor is master of its course, its life and its soul. 





The St. Paul Convention made important declarations on international 
labor relations.* Labor in peace times had important 
LABOR relations with organized labor movements in other 
INTERNATIONALLY ‘ : , . 
countries. Immigration, closer commercial rela- 
tions and exchange of the products of labor, made clear that the protection 
of workers everywhere lay in the maintenance of standards. Uniformity in 
national standards depends chiefly upon international cooperation of labor 
movements; intermingling of people and exchange of products need no re- 


* The report of the Executive Council to the St. Paul Convention upon the subject of international 
relations was published in the June, 1918, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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strictions when upon a basis of equality. In addition to conformity or lack 
of conflict in material standards, there must be consonance in spiritual things. 

Because of the irreconcilable discord between our ideals and those which 
the Imperial German Government represents, America’s workers feel that 
those supporting the cause of Prussian militarism are aliens, hostile to them 
in spirit and purpose. America’s workers feel that there can be no community 
of purpose or action between them and German workers until those workers 
declare themselves by word and action for principles of human freedom. 

Therefore the St. Paul Convention unanimously adopted as a funda- 
mental principle: 

“We can not meet with representatives of those who are aligned against us in this 
world war jor freedom, but we hope they will sweep away the barriers which they have 
raised between us.” 


In defining condiggons that would remove spiritual barriers to intercourse 
the’ convention declared: 

“‘We can not refrain from asserting that it is our judgment and belief no just or last- 
ing}peace can be obtained by negotiations until victory is achieved. The universe is horri- 
fied over the precipitation of a war that has set the whole world on fire, and there is no 
question ‘n our minds as to who started the war, and the then hidden, but now public, 
purposes of the German imperialistic and militaristic government. There can be no real 
nor permanent peace, such as will safeguard, and protect freedom and justice, that is not 
predicated upon democracy and the rights of the people to self-government. We owe 
it to ourselves, to our country, and to our Allies, and to the peoples of all civilized countries, 
to insist upon a peace that shall be grounded upon the triumph of our cause—democracy 
and justice.” 

While relations are severed with workers of those countries now at war 
with our nation, the convention considered and approved definite plans for 
closer coordination between the labor movement of this country and those of 
allied countries. The convention commended the exchange of personal 
representatives and expressed gratification at invitations extended to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor to visit Great Britain, France, 
and Italy, and instructed him to go to Europe at the earliest time consistent 
with duties and obligations in this country and with his own judgment and 
convenience. 

The American Labor Mission to Great Britain and France recommended 
that the A. F. of L. maintain one or more direct representatives in Europe 
during the war. The convention referred this recommendation to the 
Executive Council with authority for action if deemed advisable. Such 
action would inevitably result in closer ties and better understanding between 
workers of the United States and those of Europe. In this critical time when 
policies are in the making, Labor would thus be enabled to assume a position 
of greater surety and authority. 

In accord with this recommendation is the resolution adopted by the 
conference of representatives of British workers recently held in London 
which was also the result of the visit of the American labor mission. The 
British resolution provides for the establishment of an international trades 
union bureau to get closer relationship among British, American, colonial, 
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allied and neutral workers with a view to formulating a trades union policy 
during and after the war. The bureau is also to consider the advisability 
of appointing labor ambassadors to the respective countries as agents of 
international trade unionism. Such a project would establish an agency 
whereby there could be freest and most democratic exchange of ideas. The 
agreement would constitute the initial step in unity of action and contact 
of mind necessary in deciding after-war policies. Plans for future economic 
policies and relations must come from those labor organizations with well- 
established agencies and policies. Exchange of labor representatives be- 
tween the organizations of Great Britain and United States would mark the 
beginning of an era of constructive labor activity and leadership in world 
affairs. 

The labor movement free from any suspicion of financial gain or aggran- 
dizement can do more than any other one agency to establish a spirit and a 
policy in international relations most conducive to international peace and 
the furtherance of human interests and welfare. 





Representatives of organizations most directly interested in the legislation— 
the American Federation of Labor and the National 
CHILD LIFE Child Labor Association—held a conference in Wash- 
wee Oe ington to decide upon a legislative policy to remedy 
CONSERVED "ae 
the damage done by the Supreme Court decision. 

The abolition of child labor is something more than what the Supreme 
Court designates as a mere local matter. It is fundamentally and pre- 
eminently a national matter and is so considered by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our nation. Those matters which are of fundamental national 
importance must be dealt with nationally. 

The trend of governmental development has been toward the recognition 
of federal authority to legislate in the interests of national welfare. The 
Supreme Court has conspicuously opposed that development and in defense 
of legalistic precedents has sought to aid separatists influences under the name 
of states rights. 

But the movement toward the development of national standards and 
principles is too strong to be stayed by a divided (5 to 4) court decision. 
Ina demo-ratic country, the vote of one person can not permanently obstruct 
efforts to protect the making of a stronger, more resourceful nation. 

The position of the Supreme Court has been reversed before in the 
interests of human freedom—it was in the Dred Scott case. It will be in 
the Hammer vs. Dagenhart case. 

But our nation must think further than curative methods. It must 
deal with this curious political phenomenon unlike any institution of any 
other country. It must regulate the veto power of the Supreme Court 
and eliminate an intolerable situation that enables five men to defeat the 
will of the nation. 

In addition the democracy of the country must see to it that judgeships 
are occupied by persons who have contact with life other than that infiltrated 
through purely legal theory. 
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Five members of the Supreme Court of the United States have abolished 
the federal child labor law. The majority opinion of the court held the- 


law unconstitutional upon the following grounds: 

In our view the necessary effect of this act is, by means of a prohibition against the 
movement in interstate commerce of ordinary commercial commodities to regulate the 
hours of labor of children in factories and mines within the states, a purely state authority. 
Thus the act in a twofold sense is repugnant to the Constitution. It not only transcends 
the authority delegated to Congress over commerce but also exerts a power as to a purely 
local matter to which the federal authority does not extend. The far-reaching result of 
upholding the act can not be more plainly indicated than by pointing out that if Congress 
can thus regulate matters entrusted to local authority by prohibition of the movement of 
commodities in interstate commerce, all freedom of commerce will be at an end, and the 
power of the States over local matters may be eliminated, and thus our system of govern- 


ment be practically destroyed. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was a shock to the American people. 
Coming at a time of world upheaval when precedents have no value, when 
men have learned that for practical safety as well as humanitarian purposes 
every nation must conserve the physical vigor of the men, women and chil- 
dren; when principles and methods of human welfare and betterment are given 
greater consideration than ever before, the opinion of these five men brings 
no conviction to American citizens. It has had two effects—to focus thought 
upon the dangerously undemocratic power exercised by the Supreme Court 
of passing upon the constitutionality of laws enacted by the will of the people 
through their duly elected representatives, the Congress, and to harden 
determination to secure a child labor law protecting children who are to 


constitute the future race. 

The Supreme Court could have repealed no other law that would have 
caused such a degree of popular resentment. The minority opinion of the 
court written by Justice Holmes and concurred in by Justices McKenna, 
Brandeis ‘and Clarke, expressed general opinion so convincingly that the 
reactionary decision seemed well nigh incredible. 


That opinion in part states: 

F The first step in my argument is to make plain what no one is likely to 
dispute—that the statute in question is within the power expressly given to Congress if 
considered only as to its immediate effects and that if invalid it is so only upon some col- 
lateral ground. The statute confines itself to prohibiting the carriage of certain goods in 
interstate or foreign commerce. Congress is given power to regulate such commerce in 
unqualified terms. It would not be argued today that the power to regulate does not include 
the power to prohibit. Regulation means the prohibition of something, and when inter- 
state commerce is the matter to be regulated I can not doubt that the regulation may 
prohibit any part of such commerce that Congress sees fit to forbid. At all events it is 
established by the Lottery Case and others that have followed it, that a law is not beyond 
the regulative power of Congress merely because it prohibits certain transportation out 
and out. Champion vs. Ames, 188 U. S., 321, 355, 359, et seg. So I repeat that this 
statute in its immediate operation is clearly within the Congress’s constitutional power. 

The question then is narrowed to whether the exercise of its otherwise constitutional 
power by Congress can be pronounced unconstitutional because of its possible reaction 
upon the conduct of the States in a matter upon which I have admitted that they are free 
I should have thought that that matter had been disposed of so | 


from direct control. 
I should have thought that the most conspicuous 


fully as to leave no room for doubt. 
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decisions of this court had made it clear that the power to regulate commerce and other 
constitutional powers could not be cut down or qualified by the fact that it might interfere 
with the carrying out of the domestic policy of any state. 

The manufacture of oleomargarine is as much a matter of state regulation as the 
manufacture of cotton cloth. Congress levied a tax upon the compound when colored so 
as to resemble butter that was so great as obviously to prohibit the manufacture and 
ae 

The notion that prohibition is any less prohibition when applied to things now thought 
evil I do not understand. But if there is any matter upon which civilized countries have 
agreed—far more unanimously than they have with regard to intoxicants and some other 
matters over which this country is now emotionally aroused—it is the evil of premature 
and excessive child labor. I should have thought that if we were to introduce our own moral 
conceptions where in my opinion they do not belong, this was preeminently a case for up- 
holding the exercise of all its powers by the United States. 

But I had thought that the propriety of the exercise of a power admitted to exist in 
some cases was fOr the consideration of Congress alone and that this Court always had 
disavowed the right to intrude its judgment upon questions of policy or morals. It is not 
for this court to pronounce when prohibition is necessary to regulation if it ever may be 
necessary—to say that it is permissible as against strong drink but not as against the 
product of ruined lives. 

The act does not meddle with anything belonging to the states. They may regulate 
their internal affairs and their domestic commerce as they like. But when they seek 
to send their products across the state line they are no longer within their rights. If there 
were no Constitution and no Congress their power to cross the line would depend upon their 
neighbors. Under the Constitution such commerce belongs not to the states but to Con- 
gress to regulate. It may carry out its views of public policy whatever indirect effect 
they may have upon the activities of the states. Instead of being encountered by a pro- 
hibitive tariff at her boundaries the state encounters the public policy of the United 
States which it is for Congress to express. The public policy of the United States is shaped 
with a view to the benefit of the nation as a whole. If, as has been the case within the 
memory of men still living, a State should take a different view of the propriety of sustain- 
jng a lottery from that which generally prevails, I can not believe that the fact would re- 
quire a different decision from that reached in Champion vs. Ames. Yet in that case it 
would be said with quite as much force as in this that Congress was attempting to inter- 
meddle with the state’s domestic affairs. The national welfare as understood by Congress 
may require a different attitude within its sphere from that of some self-seeking state. 
It seems to me entirely constitutional for Congress to enforce its understanding by all the 
means at its command. 


It may be interesting to note that the War Labor Policies Board taking 
cognizance of the situation created by the Supreme Court’s decision, adopted 
the following as part of all contracts for the production departments of the 
government: 

“‘All work required in carrying out this contract shall be performed in full compliance 
with the laws of the State, Territory, or District of Columbia where such labor is per- 
formed. A contractor shall not directly or indirectly employ in the performance of this 
contract any minor under the age of 14 years, or permit any minor between the age of 14 
and 16 years to work more than 8 hours in any one day, more than 6 days in any one week, 


or before 6 a. m. or after 7 p.m. Nor shall the contractor directly or indirectly employ 
any person undergoing sentence of imprisonment at hard labor which may have been im- 


posed by a court of any State, Territory, or municipality having criminal jurisdiction.” 
Organized labor and all humanitarian agencies are agreed that it is 


only a difference in degree of brutality in gouging the life out of children and 
subjecting them to conditions that slowly but surely sap their vitality and 
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destroy future potentiality, compelling them to drag drearily through the 


future. 
As has been already said the A. F. of L. officers and the Child Labor 


Committee intend to press home upon Congress the enactment of a child 
labor law. 





On March 14, 1916, during the discussion by Congress in Committee of the 

Whole of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appro- 
A CERTAIN 5 priation bill for the fiscal year 1917, Representative Bor- 
SR. COMLAN land, of Kansas City, Missouri, introduced an amendment 
authorizing a 10 per cent reduction of the number of persons employed in 
the classified service in the District of Columbia, and also providing that the 
minimum daily hours of labor should be increased from seven to eight. This 
amendment was rejected, but when the Committee arose, Representative 
Borland moved to recommit the bill to the Committee on Appropriations 
with instructions to report the same back forthwith with the following amend- 


ment: 


“No part of any amount herein appropriated shall be used to pay salaries or for 
personal service in any executive department of the Government in the city of Wash- 
ington which does not, subject to the provisions and exceptions of section 7 of the Legisla 
tive, Executive and Judicial Appropriation Act, approved March 15, 1898, require eight 
hours of labor each day.” 


Representative Borland demanded a roll-call vote upon this amendment, 
and it was defeated by a vote of 282 to 67. 

The attempt of Representative Borland to bring about this change in 
the public service was undoubtedly an effort to serve a purpose, the result 
of which would inure to the popularity of the gentleman from Missouri 
among certain parsimonious groups of private employers. Beyond question 
Representative Borland was acting in accordance with a concert of opinion 
developed among unfair employers, with the hope that the government of 
the United States might in some way be committed to a policy which would 
form the basis upon which private employers could proceed in a general on- 
slaught upon the working people to increase the hours of labor and drive lower 
materially the living standards which have been erected by the working 
people of the country. 

That it was no sporadic effort is proved by the fact that Representative 
Borland on December 14, 1917, attempted to secure the adoption of a similar 
amendment to the Postal Appropriation bill. Likewise on January 19, 1918, 
during the consideration of the Indian Appropriation bill, Representative 
Borland introduced his now “famous” amendment to that measure, but 
it was again defeated. 

During the consideration of the Agricultural Appropriation bill in the 
House on February 1, 1918, Representative Borlandfsucceeded in securing 
the passage of his hour-lengthening amendment, to that bill late in the after- 
noon when there were but few members present in the House. 

An effort was made in the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
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to expunge the Borland amendment, but the effort was futile and the bill 
was reported favorably to the Senate on February 11, 1918. 

During a consideration of the measure in the Committee of the Whole 
in the Senate on March 15, 1918, an amendment was added providing that 
the Borland amendment be limited to the period of the war. On the same 
day an amendment by Senator Sheppard of Texas, to strike out the Borland 
amendment was defeated by 29 nays to 28 ayes. Subsequently an amend- 
ment by Senator Williams of Mississippi requiring that all time worked in 
excess of eight hours should be paid for at the rate of time and one-half was 
ruled out on a point of order. 

On March 21, 1918, when the Agricultural bill was reported out of Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the Senate, a motion was made by Senator Shafroth, 
of Colorado, to suspend the rules and consider an amendment providing for 
time and one-half for all hours worked in excess of eight. The motion was 
defeated. Senator Shafroth then moved to strike out the Borland amend- 
ment, which carried by a vote of 40 to 23. 

With a persistency and tenacity born of fanaticism, Representative 
Borland on March 15, 1918, during a consideration in the House of the 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation bill, again offered his cele- 
brated hour-lengthening amendment, which was added to the bill. 

On April 12, 1918, the Senate conferees on the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion bill reported to the Senate that they had come to an agreement on all 
matters in controversy with the exception of the provision guaranteeing 
$2.50 per bushel for the 1918 crop of wheat. This report showed that the 
Borland amendment had been eliminated from the Agricultural Appro- 
priation bill. 

On April 16, 1918, the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation 
bill was passed by the Senate with the Borland amendment eliminated. 
This measure then went to conference. After a long period the Senate 
conferees finally yielded and the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appro- 
priation bill went to the President with the Borland amendment incorporated. 

The American Federation of Labor vigorously opposed the Borland 
amendment and protested to the President against its enactment for the 
reason that it was discriminatory in character and did not establish a basic 
eight-hour day. The federal employes who would have come under the 
operation of this amendment, had it been approved, offered no objection to 
the establishment of a basic eight-hour day with a provision requiring that 
all work in excess of eight hours should be paid for at the rate of not less than 
time and one-half. This position was justified for the reason that in the 
Naval Appropriation bill, approved March 4, 1917, it was provided that all 
work done for the United States Government, whether directly or by contract, 
should be based upon an eight-hour day with not less than time and one-half 
for all hours worked in excess of eight hours. 

Immediately after the declaration of war by Congress, the Council of 
National Defense declared that all established standards of work in industry 
should be maintained. The Council further declared that if any changes 
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became necessary they should only be made after a thorough investigation and 
upon recommendation by the Council. The Council of National Defense, 
nor any department of government, sought or advocated change in the 
hours or standards of labor affecting the federal employes. Asa matter 
of fact, the federal employes were giving and are giving full and whole- 
hearted support to the government in the waremergency. In many instances 
overtime has been required but not a single complaint has been filed by these 
employes, even though under the present law they are not entitled to any 
additional compensation for overtime work performed. In view of these 
facts, when the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation bill came 
before the President for his approval, he vetoed it. His veto message to 
Congress is as follows: 














“To the House of Representatives: 

“Though I realize very keenly the inconvenience to the Government of returning 
without my signature H. R. 10358, making appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes, I feel constrained to do so because of the provision contained in the last 
paragraph of the bill which increases the hours of work for the employes of the Government 
withia the District of Columbia from 7 to 8 hours per day. At the outset of the war I 
felt it my duty to urge all employers in the United States to make a special effort to see 
to it that the conditions of labor were in no respect altered unfavorably to the laborer. 
It has been evident from the first how directly the strain of this war bears upon those who 
do the labor which underlies the whole process of mobilizing the Nation, and it seemed 
to me at the outset, as it seems to me now, thatit is of the highest importance that 
the advantages that have been accorded labor before the war should not be subtracted 
from or evaded. 

“Having taken this position in as earnest appeals to other employers I do not fee} 
justified in assenting to a measure in which the United States as an employer changes 
the condition of the labor of its own employes unfavorably to them, and I feel freer to take 
this position because I have not learned from any quarter that the employes of the Govern- 
ment in the District have been slack in their labor or have demurred from doing the neces- 
sary additional tasks which the time and the exigency required. On the contrary, I have 
learned that they have cheerfully done additional labor and have not needed the com- 
pulsion of law. 
























Wooprow WILSON.” 







It is devoutly to be hoped that the efforts put forth by Representative 
Borland may be permanently abandoned. This country is engaged in a 
titanic struggle, and so far those who perform necessary civilian labor in its 
conduct have measured up to the responsibilities imposed. That fact should 
have its influence with right-thinking and fair-dealing men. - It is regrettable 
that Mr. Borland, of Kansas City, Missouri, can not be counted in that 
classification. 















The St. Paul Convention recommended to all organizations of labor 
that they make their slogan for Labor Day, 1918—‘ Win the War For Free- 
dom.”’ Fully appreciative of the vital interests of Labor involved in the war, 
workers have been rendering indispensable war service. It is particularly 
fitting that celebration of Labor’s Day shall center around plans for winning 
the war. We urge that each central body adopt this slogan for Labor Day 
ceremonies. 
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Kaiserism in industry is just as much the enemy of human freedom as Kaiser- 
ism in international affairs. Self-determinism has a 
ALL AUTOCRAGIES personal as well as a national implication. That im- 
MUST GO oe : ‘ 
plication is the basis of the controversy between the 
commercial telegraphers and the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

For years the Western Union has discharged every operator who had 
the self-assertiveness—temerity—to join the organization of his craft. Self- 
determinism among employes had no place in the plans of Newcomb Carlton, 
president of the company. A detective system aided in ferreting those trying 
to conceal their deeds of irfdependence as a safety-first policy. 

The telegraph operators saw an opportunity in the declaration of the 
American national labor policy which contained the following: 

The right of workers to organize in trade unions and to bargain collectively, through 
chosen representatives, is recognized and affirmed. This right shall not be denied, abridged 
or interfered with by the employers in any manner whatsoever. 

Employers should not discharge workers for membership in trade unions, nor for 
legitimate trade union activities. 


But the Western Union Company met manifestations of this hope with 
increased zeal in discovering and discharging union members. 

The officers of the Commercial Telegraphers’ organization presented the 
situation to the National War Labor Board. A section of the board, con- 
sisting of joint chairmen Wm. H. Taft and Frank P. Walsh, was selected 


to consider the Western Union controversy. This section made a report 
which contained the following as a basis for adjustment: 


1. That the Western Union would receive a committee of its own men only who desired 
individually, or in a group composed of the employes, to present requests for better condi- 
tions of labor as to hours, compensation, and otherwise, and that if an agreement could not 
be reached the matter should be referred to this board and the question disposed of in 
accordance with the procedure provided for the board under the rules guiding it. 

2. That the Western Union should not be required in any way to deal with the union 
or to recognize it. 

3. That the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union should agree with the National War 
Labor Board and guarantee to it that in any effort by its members to secure better condi- 
tions of labor it would not itself initiate and it would not itself permit its members to use 
the strike, but that it would submit their grievances to the National War Labor Board 
and abide the decision under its procedure. 

4. That if any employe of the Western Union Telegraph Company, a member of the 
telegraphers’ union, should fail to conform with this agreement and to abide by the rules 
and principles of the board the Western Union Telegraph Company might discharge such 
employe and that the National War Board would sustain such discharge.”’ 


Mr. Carlton refused to accept the proposition and offered a counter 
proposition founded upon the plans for an employes’ union organized accord- 
ing to company plans and under company domination, without the support 
and virility gained by affiliation with other labor organizations. Repre- 
sentatives of the union declared their willingness to accept the decision of 
the board. 

It became evident that the Western Union intended to pursue its arbi- 
trary policy. The union began preparations for its deferred strike. Presi- 
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dent Wilson intervened writing a letter to Mr. Carlton which ended with the 
following: 

“I am informed the representatives of the union are willing to accept this decision, 
but the representatives of the telegraph companies have not accepted it. 

May I not say that, in my judgment, it is in the interests of this nation that 
the decision of the National War Labor Board should be accepted by both parties to a 
labor dispute? 

To fail to accept it constitutes a rejection of the instrumentality drawn up by the 
government itself for the adjustment of labor disputes set up with a firm desire to do justice 
in every case and for the purpose of safeguarding the nation against labor difficulties during 
the cintinuance of the present war. 

All these circumstances being taken under consideration I do not hesitate to say 
it is a patriotic duty to cooperate in this all-important matter with the government by the 
use of the instrumentality which the government has set up. I write therefore to urge 
that I may have your earnest cooperation in this matter as in all others and that you will 
set an example to other employers of the country by a prompt and cheerful acquiescence.” 


As Mr. Carlton refused to change his position the union declared that 
a strike would be called on July 8. On July 7, Secretary of Labor Wm. B. 
Wilson and the President of the American Federation of Labor sent telegrams 
to S. J. Konenkamp, President of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, in 
which they pointed out that the administration had demonstrated its genuine 
desire to protect the interests and welfare of labor and that a strike of tele- 
graph operators would seriously interfere with the nation’s war program. 
Inasmuch as they felt the workers would place implicit trust in President — 
Wilson, they advised Mr. Konenkamp to defer the strike and rely upon the 
good faith of President Wilson. Mr. Konenkamp ordered the strike post- 
poned. President Wilson sent a letter to Congress asking for the immediate 
enactment of legislation empowering the government to take over telegraphs 
and telephones. That measure has been enacted by Congress and signed 
by the President. 

It is evident that the administration does not purpose letting big business 
interfere with its plan to win the war worthily. Principles of industrial 
justice, which are the basis of action of the National War Labor Board, are 
not to be treated with contempt by employers. If they persist in a tyrannical 
policy of interference with the right of employes to belong to legitimate 
organizations, they may expect the admonition that principles of human 
justice are of greater importance than individual property rights. 

The government knows that effective war production depends upon 
organization. There must be representative agency by which it can enter 
into agreements with workers. Organization of workers and collective 
bargaining establish industrial government which can be made industrial 
democracy. That is why the administration maintains the right of workers 
to organize and why workers insist upon exercising that right. 





Buy War Savings and Thrift Stamps, and by so doing you can do your 
share to win the war for freedom and democracy. 
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Carvers, Wood 


Frank Detlef —Our organization is composed of 
22 locals and has a total membership of 1,094. 
We have had 3 deaths, thus expending $450. As 
the result of strike lasting in Chicago 4 weeks and 
2 days an increase of 5 cents per hour was gained. 
Twenty-seven unionists were affected. Increases 
in wages in a number of cities have been received. 
State of employment is dull. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Rantz.—Our organization is composed 
of 10 locals and has a total membership of 200. 
We have had | death resulting in an expenditure 
of $100. Increase of 10 per cent has been gained. 
State of employment is good. 


Elevator Constructors 


Frank J. Schneider —Our organization is com- 
posed of 41 locals and has a total membership of 
3,018. State of employment is good 


Engineers, Marine 


Geo. A. Grubb.—Our organization is composed 
of 65 locals and has a total membership of 11,440. 
Sick and disabled members and death benefits 
are cared for locally. A number of ports have secured 
increases in wages. The matter of an increased 
wage-scale was left. to the decision of the Labor 
Department of the U. S. Shipping Board. Our 
schedule was submitted at the Washington con- 
ferences held April 29 to May 4 and it was agreed 
to accept the award to be made later. 


Fire Fighters 


W. A. Smith—Our organization is composed o! 
85 locals and has a total membership of 6,877. We 
have no unemployed members and we need men 
badly. Hours and wages are improving on a vast 
scale; the two-shift system is now adopted in about 
54 cities, and wages in the larger cities have now 
reached the $1,600 per annum class. 


Foundry Employes 


George Bechtold.—Our organization is composed 
of 43 locals, which includes 6 new locals which 
have been formed in Portsmouth, New Hampshire; 
Boston, Massachusetts; Saratoga Springs, Troy end 
Schenectady, New York, and St. Louis, Missouri 
We have a total membership of 4,000 which is an 
increase of 500 members over last month. As a 
result of strike lasting 4 days in St. Louis, Missouri, 
475 union members gained an increase in wages of 
20 per cent. We also have secured an increase in 
wages for our entire membership since January |. 
State of employment is good and improving. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 88 locals and has a total membership of 
5,620; these figures include one new local which 
was formed in Leavenworth, Kansas, .as well as 
63 new members, and are also representative of a 
decrease of 2 unions and 43 members. One hundred 
and eighty-six unionists were on strike two days in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, the purpose of which was to 
have a new agreement signed; arbitration of new 
agreement was agreed upon. Our local union in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, has succeeded in obtaining 
minimum wage of $9 per week for women and the 
nine-hour day. Strike has been on in Billings, 
Montana, four weeks, the object of which is to 
secure a new agreement, and one has been in prog- 
ress two weeks in Mobile, Alabama, to gain recog- 
nition of the union, and both controversies are still 
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pending. One hundred and ninety-six unionists 
and 18 non-unionists are affected by the strikes. 
After the recent strike in Kansas City, Missouri, 
we established a local union with about 300 mem- 
bers, but there are about 1,000 laundry workers 
who do not yet belong to the local union. Agree- 
ments signed by our local unions during the month 
of May call for at least 10 per cent increase in wages, 
. but this increase is not sufficient to offset the great 
increase in the cost of living. State of employment 
is fair and improving. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 39 locals and has a total membership of 
4,958. We have had 3 deaths resulting in the 
expenditure of $1,100. Unemployed, sick and 
disabled members are provided for locally. State 
of employment is good. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots 


M.D. Tenniswood.—Our organization is composed 
of 40 locals and has a total membership of 5,076. 


Mine Workers 


Wm. Green.—Our organization is composed of 
3,655 locals, and has a total membership of 407,451; 
7,663 of this amount including our Canadian mem- 


bership. aan 
olders 


Victor Kleiber.— Our organization is composed 
of 423 locals, which includes 3 new unions, and has 
a total membership of 50,000. 


Printers, Steel and Copper Plate 


James E. Goodyear.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 10 locals, which includes 3 new locals, and 
has a total membership of 1,194. An organizer is 
in the field at present in the middle west. State 
of employment is good. 


Railway Mail Association 


R. E. Ross.—Our organization is composed of 
119 locals and has a total membership of 13,011, 
which includes an increase of 268 members, and a 
decrease of 38 members. We have had | death, 
resulting in the expenditure of $4,000, and $6,930 
have been expended for sick and disabled members. 
State of employment is fair. 


Signalmen 


Thomas A. Austin ——Our organization is com- 
posed of 32 locals, which includes three new locals 
formed in Pennsylvania and Illinois, and has a total 
membership of 2,360. State of employment is 
improving. 


Telegraphers, Order of Railroad 


C. B. Rawlins.—Our organization has a member- 
ship of 50,000, which includes an increase of 1,200 
members during the month. General increase 
averaging about 25 per cent has been granted 
railroad employes. State of employment is good 
and is improving. 





OWNEYS 


Cocoa, Chocolate 
and Chocolates 


are household words in those 
homes where quality and 
moderate prices are 
appreciated. 


All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
standard, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley’s and the West- 
field Standards of pure 
foods, 
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Weavers, Wire 


Chas. C. Bradley.—Our organization is composed 
of 5 locals and has a total membership of 330. 
Sick and disabled members and death benefits 
are taken care of locally. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


CALIFORNIA 


Jackson.—James Giambruno: 
Brewery workers were granted a voluntary 
increase of 25 cents. Employment is steady. 


Richmond.—Fred W. Heckman: 

Carpenters received an increase of $1 per day 
by an agreement with builders’ association. Em- 
ployment is steady, and more men are being em- 
ployed in the powder works. Carpenters’ and 
boilermakers’ unions at Bay Point have been formed. 


San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Unions report increased wages and better con- 
ditions. Employment is steady in the iron trades 
but dull in building trades. A shipyard opened 
up on the bay and will employ a large number of 
men; also foundation is being laid me a shipyard 
across the bay. 
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Taft.—P. G. Gilmore: 

Carpenters have been granted increase in wages 
of $1. Employment is steady in all lines. 

Visalia.—Frank C. Hunt: 

By agreement carpenters now receive scale of 
$6, which took effect June 15, and painters’ scale of 
$5. Employment is steady. Union of electrical 
workers has been organized, and automobile 
mechanics have signed application for charter. 


COLORADO 


Denver—Earl R. Hoage: 

Iron molders increased wages $1 per day by 
agreement; cooks increased wages without strike; 
metal trades have all increased wages after several 
weeks’ strike. Employment is steady in most 
lines, though it is slack in building trades. U. S. 
General hospital, which is being built at Aurora, 
has given a number of idle building tradesmen 
employment; a number of plants are busy on war 
contracts. We have a salaried man urging the 
purchase of the label, and union goods can be had 
everywhere in the city. Railroad laborers and 
gas stokers have organized. 

Pueblo.—E. R. Walker: 

As a result of strike machinists and boilermakers 
secured an increase in wages of 8 cents per hour; 
street carmen secured increase of 5 cents per hour 
without trouble. Employment is steady, and a 
motor plow company as well as an aeroplane factory 
have opened up. 


FEDERATIONIST 


Trinidad.—F. T. Miner: 

As a result of strike lasting two days, brewery 
workers secured 75 cents per day increase; ice men 
have reduced hours of work from 9 to 8. Employ- 
ment is steady in all lines. New mines have 
opened up and all existing plants have increased 
forces. Brewery workers, who have organized 
have 100 per cent organization, which includes 3 
shops. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—A. C. Begey: 

Through the efforts put forth by the union, 
cigarmakers have reduced hours of labor. Employ- 
ment is steady and foundry and machine shops 
have increased forces. 


GEORGIA 


Macon—Wm. A. McKenna: 

Carpenters and plumbers at Camp Wheeler are 
working 10 hours with time and one-half for over- 
time. Cantonment work is increasing and new 
buildings are being erected. Taxicab drivers and 
building laborers have organized. 


IDAHO 


Wallace.—H. O. Voss: 

Hotel and restaurant employes secured eight-hour 
day and generally improved working conditions by 
agreement with employers. Clerks have also 
secured some improvement. Employment is steady 
and the mines are running short-handed owing to 
lack of miners, but this fact is due to unorganized 
and poor working conditions. July 1 Central 
Labor Council will move inte new quarters. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—P. J. Hickey: 

Molders increased their wages $1 per nine-hour 
day; street carmen received increase of 10 cents per 
hour—2 year agreement; unorganized shop men in 
one plant received 10 per cent increase to keep them 
from organizing. Employment in industry is 
steady but such is not the case in building trades. 
We have a strong federal labor union in Batavia, 
Illinois, which has a membership of 400 and is 
constantly growing. Sheet metal workers, pipe 
bending and copper smiths, blacksmiths and boiler- 
makers have organized. 


Belleville.—Al1. Towers: 

Retail clerks who had two-year agreement ending 
May, 1919, succeeded in having same reopened and 
20 per cent increase in wages secured. Laundry 
workers have been granted substantial wage in- 
crease. Employment is steady in alllines. Organ- 
ized labor is petitioning Attorney General Brundage 
for investigation in riot cases in Belleville in 1917, 
when 38 gunmen were released without bonds being 
signed and shot 7 of our people in a strike at local 
company. 


Bloomington.—Frank Morgan: 

As the result of strike lasting eight days, teamsters 
secured an increase of $3 per week and new agree- 
ment; sheet metal workers also secured an increase 
and agreement through strike of six days. Federal 
Labor Union and local of International Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes have been organ- 
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ized; laundry workers, flour and cereal workers, and 
foundry employes have organized. Women clerks 
from two local five and ten cent stores went out on 
strike and after being out one week they were 
successful in securing a minimum wage of $8 per 
week and $10 per week for all women clerks in 
service over three years, and also secured an agree- 
ment. Grocery clerks also secured an agreement 
and substantial increase establishing minimum of 
$8 for women clerks. “The slogan in Bloomington 
for all women workers is a minimum of $8; some of 
these workers have been raised to above minimum 
from as low as $3. Employment is steady in all 
lines. 


Carlinville —John F. Kiefer: 

The coal mine in this city has increased its 
working force 100 per cent in the past two months; 
the Standard Oil Company is sinking three new 
mines near this city. There is a demand for car- 
penters, masons, painters, and common labor. 


Centralia.—_M. R. Cunningham: 

Envelope markers, carpenters, hod carriers, 
painters, brick masons, and plasterers have received 
increases in wages. Employment is steady and 
mines and shops are steadily hiring men. One 
hundred employes of a local envelope factory have 
organized and received an increase in wages. All 
affiliated organizations now will be able to buy 
envelopes made under union conditions. 

Chicago.—Edw. E. Shilling: 

Trunk, bag and suit case makers organized only 
five weeks, received an increase of 17} per cent and 
other improved conditions at St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sheet metal, wood workers, and metal polishers at 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and tannery corkers at 
Sheboygan have organized. 

Gillespie —Wm. Willard: 

Wages are good in every line of work, though it 
is hard to secure help, especially on the farms. 
New coal mine about two miles north of the city 
has opened up and the coal produced from the mine 
will be for local trade only. All locals are contrib- 
uting to the Red Cross liberally. 

Metropolis.—E. A. Speckman: 

City Council adopted resolution to hire union 
labor, and merchants also signed a contract to em- 


ploy union labor. Stove mounters have organized. 
Empleyment is steady. 

Mur physboro.—Thos. Murphy: 

Brewery workers have been granted an increase 
in wages; team drivers have received an increase 
of about $5 per week; city police and firemen also 
have been granted an increase of $10 per month. 
New silica plant in operation as a strictly union 
plant, and new steel plant is non-union. Employ- 
ment is steady and local plants increase forces as 
labor is available. 


INDIANA 


Bicknell.—O. E. Bell: 

Central Labor Union secured change in starting 
time at the mines from 7 A. M. to 8 A. M., by con- 
ferring with County Council of Defense, and it is 
of great benefit to the miners. Miners work three 
and four days a week, and the force at the minés 
has been reduced due to our membership leaving 
for the front, though the output does not seem to 
diminish. Other crafts work full time. Retail 
clerks have organized with 38 charter members. 


Indianapolis —Adolph J. Fritz: 
Federal Union has been installed. Employment 
is steady, and all the labor that can be secured is 


hired. 
IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

General increase from 5 to 15 per cent has been 
secured by organized labor, especially in foodstuff 
industries, in form of advance under war bonus 
system. Employment is steady in all lines except 
building trades. Forces are being increased in 
foodstuff plants and demand for men exceeds 
supply for common labor. Federal mediator is 
endeavoring to settle controversy of machinists of 
local cereal company. We secured nomination of 
representative with fair labor platform. 

Mason City.—A. E. Hale: 

Butchers and meatcutters of a local packing 
house have reduced their hours from 10 to 8 with 
10 hours’ pay. Employment is steady and there 
is a scarcity of barbers. Butchers, meatcutters, 
and packing house employes of local packing house 
have organized with 171 members. 
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KANSAS 


Arkansas City—V. D. Roxbury: 

Plasterers received an increase in wages of $1 
per day, thus augmenting their scale to $7; car- 
penters also received an increase of $2 per day 
without trouble. Employment is steady and new 
city hall is being erected. Plasterers and carpenters 
at Winfield have organized as well as carmen on 
Sante Fe railroad. 

Lawrence.—Benj. M. Schooley: 

Carpenters held a meeting to consider their 
future wage-scale. Fifty cents per hour was the 
rate established and all union men are receiving 
that wage. The non-union men are not satisfied 
with their condition. Employment is steady. 

Leavenworth——Chas. Hamlin: 

Teamsters have been on strike since June 20 for 
recognition, nine-hour day, and pay for overtime. 
Employment is steady. 


Pittsburg —W. E. Freeman: 

Employment is steady and there is a great demand 
for men for harvesting. Teamsters at Fort Scott; 
street railwaymen at Arkansas City; street railway, 
teamsters, and packing house employes at Wichita; 
garment workers at Newton, all of Kansas, have 
organized, and central body at Fort Scott, Kansas, 
has also been formed. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—John R. Fox: 

Without resorting to strike the leading paint 
shops in Louisville have been organized which have 
been unfair for the past four years. Employment is 
steady. Everything to boost the union label is 
being done with good results. Common laborers 
and pipefitters have organized. 


LOUISIANA 


Monroe.—B. Oakland: 

Plumbers’ Local Union has secured $7 per day 
and half-holiday on Saturday. Inasmuch as the 
three principal shops in the city have signed up, all 
ynion plumbers are now at work. Barbers’ Local 
Union 651 has secured 65 per cent instead of the 
old percentage of 60 per cent. Nine shops have 








signed. ‘Three carbon plants are under construction 
which gives employment to about 30 skilled and 
about 100 laborers and unskilled men. Mechanics 
at these Fg receive $6 per day, and laborers, 
$3.75. Je have formed a label league in this city. 


New Orleans.—D. L.. Goble: 

Local Union No. 130, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
secured new agreement which became effective 
June 1, providing for wage increase from 56} cents 
to 70 cents per hour, eight hours, union shop. 
Local Union No. 4, Electrical Workers, also received 
10 per cent increase. Electrical workers employed 
at a nitrate plant at Sheffield, Alabama, received 
an increase in wages from 55 to 75 cents per hour. 
Employment is steady and there is a great scarcity 
of men. Industrial canal is to be constructed at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, which is regarded as a 
big industrial undertaking, and 3,000 to 5,000 
laborers and craftsmen will soon be needed; 625,000 
h. p. government electric plant and dam at Florence, 
Alabama. 


New Orledns—James Leonard: 

Wages have been increased in all organized trades. 
Opening up of industrial canal from the Mississippi 
River to Lake Pontchagtrain has created quite a 
demand for labor, besides the shipbyilding that is 
going on in this vicinity. An increased demand for 
labelled goods has caused many stores to place 
union goods on their shelves. A favorable amend- 
ment to the employers’ liability act has been adopted 
by the legislature. Steam engineers of Slidell, 
Louisiana, have organized as well as elevator con- 
structors and domestic workers with over 500 
members. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—Joseph D. Poitras: 

Ordinance has been passed granting city laborers 
$3.50 per day, eight hours, and half-holiday Satur- 
day. Barbers have received an increase of $3 per 
week and 50 per cent over $22. Labels on straw 
hats are worn here for the first time. Employment 
is steady. City laborers have joined the A. F. of L. 

Lynn.—Wnm. A. Nealy: 

Coal and express teamsters secured an increase 
in wages of $2 per week. Employment is steady. 
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Middleboro.—Will Anderson: 

Carpenters received an increase in wages from 
50 cents per hour to 60 cents, May 1, without strike. 
Improvement in wages has been gained in shoe 
factories. Employment is steady and some shoe 
factories have enlarged their output. 

Randolph.—M, A. Burrell: 

Employment is: steady; the shoe business is 
exceptionally good but manufacturers can not 
secure help. The factories would increase their 
output considerably if they could secure the labor. 
Our label committee is very active. 

Taunton.—Chas. E. Manley: 

As a result of strike lasting one week employes 
of a local brass company gained shorter hours and 
10 per cent increase in wages; workers in local copper 
company organized and after being on strike two 
days gained 25 per cent increase; one day strike at 
local knitting mill resulted in 10 per cent increase; 
stationary firemen also gained reduction of hours 
after being on strike three weeks. Employment 
is steady and all plants are increasing forces and 
running overtime. Local 16134, Brass Workers, 
has been organized. 

Worcester.—John L. Sullivan: 

Ten local munition plants granted eight-hour day 
on government work. There are no idle men in 
this city, and the majority of the plants are increas- 
ing forces when labor can be secured. Three 
hundred new members have been taken in local of 
retail clerks which has been recently organized. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit-—Howard W. Slusser: 

Brass and Aluminum Molders’ Local Union No. 
409 established the eight-hour day June 1, 72} 
cents per hour, four hours on Saturday, overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half in all union shops. 
Employment is steady. A number of new foundries 





have opened up and are doing government and 
jobbing work; organization is progressing very 
nicely in same and new members are being added. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis —Lynn Thompson 

Elevator employes, as a result of recent organiza- 
tion, reduced hours from 10 to 9 and secured wage 
increase from $3.50 for 10 hours to $3.75 for 9 hours 
and time and one-half for overtime. Employment 
is steady. City firemen have organized. \ 

Red Wing.—John Kirby: 

Employment is steady in all lines except cigar- 
making. Local motor works secured government 
contract for making cannon. Painters, decorators, 
and paperhangers have organized, and boot and 
show workers have sent for charter. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula.—Chas. H. Franck: 

For the first time in this section the Saturday 
half-holiday is being observed in accordance with 
the Labor Adjustment Board’s decision. There 
is plenty of labor available and shipyards are in- 
creasing their working force right along. Organized 
labor is working to establish a hospital for union 
men. A cooperative building proposition to give 
houses for shipyard workers is planned. Shipyard 
laborers have organized. State federation of labor 
has been organized; machinists and retail clerks 
have organized. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph.—J. L. Wines: 

City fire fighters secured by vote of the people 
twelve-hour day. Effective work for the union 
label is being done by committee from central body. 
Employment is steady. City fire fighters and 
bakers have organized. 
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NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—H. Elwood: 

Plumbers have increased wages; bricklayers and 
carpenters received an increase July 1, and elec- 
tricians increased their wages sometime ago. Em- 
ployment is steady and nearly every plant has in- 
creased forces. There is a temporary shortage of 
some crafts, especially the carpenters, but this will 
be relieved soon. Our U. S. employment office 
is helping wonderfully to relieve the shortage of all 
labor, especially in farm and common labor. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bayonne.—W. F. Cattell: 

As the result of strike carpenters secured better 
wages. Several other crafts received an increase 
in wages through negotiation, including all men 
sailing on the Atlantic coast, who are now receiving 
as high wages and have as good conditions as any 
seaman. Employment is steady and all plants have 
increased their forces. 


Carlstadt—Wm. J. Reinhardt: 

Carpenters have increased wages from 56} cents 
per hour to 65 cents per hour practically throughout 
the entire county of Bergen. Machinists have 
made gains except where unorganized. Employ- 
ment is steady except for the masons and brick- 
layers. Site of Canadian Car and Foundry Com- 
pany where explosion took place about a year ago 
is again bustling with activity, as a chemical plant 
is-now located there and gives promise of coa- 
siderable work in the building line. Labor was 
interested in a monster Fourth of July celebration 
which took place for the first time in this town. 


Trenton.—Reuben Forker: 

Members of Division No. 540, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, have received an increase of 
9 cents per hour, thus making wage-scale 38 cents 
per hour. Employment is steady in all lines, and 
government work at nearby camps and shipyards 
is taking all kinds of workingmen who are out of 
other occupations. Retail grocery clerks have 
organized, and automobile tire makers’ union is 
adding to membership at each meeting. Local 
branch of the Amnjierican Alliance for Labor and 
Democracy has been formed. 





Vineland.—A. J. Dean: 

There is plenty of work in all trades in or near 
this district, and forces are being increased at all 
times at Mays Landing, Elwood, Camden, and 
Gloucester, New Jersey. 


NEW YORK 


Geneva.—M. F. Tracy: 

Hodcarriers and building laborers secured in- 
crease from $3 to $3.60 per day of eight hours, 
without strike. Carpenters and joiners also re- 
ceived increase taking effect July 1, from $4 to $5 
per day of eight hours, without strike. Employ- 
ment is steady and there is a great shortage of 
mechanics, carpenters and laborers. Organized 
labor conditions are very satisfactory—plenty of 
work at good wages. Geneva Federation of Labor 
requested an increase in wages for city police 
department of $10 per month and the council 
granted the request taking effect July 1. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Brewery workers secured increase in wages of 
$2 per week. It is difficult to secure help, and most 
of the carpenters and painters are away working in 
the government shipyards. 


OHIO 

Bridgeport—Clyde C. Bartlebaugh: 

Street railway men of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
secured increase of 8 cents per hour through federal 
mediation. Employment is steady. 

Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

In the past month there have been great improve- 
ments in wages and conditions. Employment is 
steady and there is no scarcity of labor; women are 
taking the place of men and are not being paid 
equal wages. Federal local union has been organ- 
ized. Work of pushing the demand for the union 
label is progressing. 

Cambridge.—Chas. F. Baughman: 

Central labor union has established and furnished 
a permanent meeting place, comprising a large 
meeting room as well as a small one. Federal 
union and machinists’ lodge have been organized. 

Columbus.—J.C. Dougherty: ~- 

Fire Fighters’ Local No. 67 received $25 per 
month. Street and electric railway workers organ- 
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ized and have an agreement signed by the company. 
Employment is steady. Much interest is being 
manifested for organization. School janitors have 
organized. 

Lorain.—L. H. Bathurst: 

Wages in shipyards have increased about 20 
per cent, this improvement having been secured 
by the award of Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment 
Board. Employment is steady and local ship- 
building company has increased force considerably. 
Marine pipefitters have organized. 

Portsmouth.—James Jackman: 

Employment is fair in all crafts. We have 
established a labor paper that is of great interest 
to labor. The use of the union label has been in- 
creased to some extent. 

Salem.—Peter Ferguson: 

Local No. 61, Irom Molders, imcreased wages 
$1.25 per day. Machinists employed in several 
local plants have received substantial increases in 
wages. Local clothing company is now using the 
label. City ordinance has been passed increasing 
wages of firemen and engineers 7 cents per hour. 
Tailors have organized. Employment is steady. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthewaite: 

Boilermakers, pipefitters, and about 90 machin- 
ists and helpers have organized; railroad and black- 
smith shops have also been organized. There is 
plenty of work at this time, and we have a fair 
demand for the union label. 


OKLAHOMA 


Enid.—Frank J. Feger: 

Employment is steady except for common labor. 
Wage increase of carpenters and plumbers went into 
effect July 15. Plumbers have organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Alentown.—Howard Ellis: 

Organized carpenters and painters secured a 
substantial increase in wages and eight-hour day, 
with time and one-half for overtime. Employment 
is steady and plants have increased forces. Agita- 
tion is continual for union labels. Boilermakers 
and journeymen tailors have organized. 

Lancaster —M. G. Evans: 

Plants are unable to secure sufficient help. 
Circular letter has been mailed by the Lancaster 





Label League to cigar manufacturers urging the use 
of the union label on their products, as well as 
setting forth the advantage of making their factories 
union factories. 


Wilkes- Barre—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 
_ Local Union No. 114, Squib Makers, received 
increases in wages and better conditions. Brewery 
workmen received voluntary increase in wages, 
also employes at local axle works. Employment is 
steady except in the — ding trades. We are form- 
ing a label trades dep ent. 


Wilkes- Barre —John J. Yonhon: 

Members of Federal Union No. 14914, also wire 
drawers, of local manufacturing company requested 
better wages and received an increase of 8} per cent. 
Local iron company also granted increase to em- 
ployes of 25 cents per day for men earning less than 
$3 for 9 hours, and 8} per cent for others. Em- 
ployment is steady in the mines and mills but the 
building trades are slack. Forces are being in- 
creased in the various factories and men are wanted 
for coal mines. Organized labor worked enthusiast- 
ically in the Red Cross drive. 


York.—J. B. Aumen: 

Voluntary increases in wages have been granted 
by several cigar factories, and as the result of a 
request for better wages, cigar makers in one factory 
received $2 to $4 per week increase. Electrical 
workers organized in April. Employment is steady. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—R. B. Buckner: 

New factories have opened up and are in great 
need of mechanics. Employment is steady. Edu- 
cational conventions are -being held on the labor 
question. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Maintenance of way employes are organizing. 
Employment is fair. Organized labor has made a 
good showing in the W. S. S. drive. 

Childress. —B. H. Dennison: 

Telephone operators have reached an agreement 


by which they will receive standard wages of other 


women employed in this city. Employment is 
steady. 
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Cleburne —W. H. Gramling: 
Employment is steady. Laundry workers have 
organized with 34 members. 


Fort Worth.—Elmer E. Ball: 

Conditions in the stock yards district have been 
improved 50 per cent. As the resu!t of a strike at 
a local company an increase in wages of 4} cents 
per hour and 10 hours pay for 8 hours work, was 
gained; by a cessation of livestock handlers in stock- 
yards an increase of 44 cents per hour, eight-hour 
day with ten hours pay was secured, and a following 
increase to be granted the livestock handlers in 
Chicago will apply here. Employment is fair and 
there is quite a surplus of labor of all classes. New 
automobile factory, rubber factory, and oil refinery 
are under construction. The unorganized are 
becoming more or less interested in the organized 
movement. We have advanced the label condition 
in Fort Worth as practically all merchants are 
under contract with the retail clerks’ organization. 


Mart.—J. J. Sansqm: 

Wages have been increased for all railway em- 
ployes by the national heads of the different railway 
organizations in conference with the Railway Wage 
Commission and the Director General of Railroads 
Employment is steady. 

Orange.—C. M. Stakes: 

Papermakers secured a small increase in wages, 
the company voluntarily going above the wage- 
scale in agreement for 1918. Employment is 
steady and there seems to be a shortage of men in 
some plants. Steamfitters, plumbers, machinists 
and helpers have organized. 

Orange.—A. J. Wharton: 

Laborers and fasteners on shipyards are slowly 
getting their classification and rates through efforts 
of the unions. Employment is steady and at the 
present time there is 4 surplus of labor. Union 
labels are being established in two stores. Machin- 
ists have applied for charter and hotel and restaurant 
employes are taking on new life. 

Palestine —E. M. Ware: 

Government granted increase to railway employes. 
Employment is steady, and we have committee 
working continuously for the union label. 

Plainview.—W. O. Wellborn: 

Have secured an agreement with one of the best 
contractors in this vicinity. Carpenters and 
painters have affiliated with Texas State Federation 
of Labor.. Employment is steady, although common 
labor is not in great demand. 

Sen Antonia.—Frank Hopkins, Jr.: 

Carpenters received an increase in wages from 
624 cents to 75 cents per hour as the result of strike; 
conditions are fair and eight hours are worked. 
Electricians also received the same increase, making 


scale 75 cents per hour,"without any trouble. The 
number of hours worked per day by this craft is 
eight. Employment is fair but work in the plaster- 
ers’ line is dull. 


San Marcos.—Wm. S. Haynes: 

Employment is not steady except on the farms 
Government has granted 75 per cent on all govern- 
ment work in the San Antonio district. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake.—A. E. Harvey: 

All building trades have received increase in wages 
from 50 cents to $1 per day without strike. Cooks 
and waiters secured nine-hour day and $2 per week 
increase. Employment is steady. Fire fighters, 
stenographers, and railway clerks have organized 


VERMONT 


Montpelier —Chas. H. Reagan: 

Traction company gave employes one cent pe: 
hour increase. Employment is steady. Local of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers has been organized with office in Barre, 


WASHINGTON 


Everett—James Ballew: 

Work has been started on new steel shipyard 
afd arrangements have been made to have all 
union men employed. State Federation met at Aber- 
deen and constructive work was accomplished. 

Walla Walla.—E. C. Younce: 

Carpenters secured an advance in wages from 
623} cents per hour to 75 cents; painters from 623 
cents to 75 cents; sheet metal workers from 624 
cents to 82} cents; plumbers from 75 cents to 873 
cents; cooks and waiters secured an increase also 
and reduced hours from 11 to 8. All advanced 
wage scales and reduction of hours were secured 
without trouble. All locals are losing members, as 
they are joining the army and going to the ship- 
yards. Local of the International Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes has been organized 
with 112 members. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adamston.—D. W. Hannis: 

Street carmen have organized in Clarksburg, 
Fairmont, Parkersburg, West Virginia, and Ma- 
rietta, Ohio. Miners of Clarksburg, Erie, Hep- 
zebah, Dawson, and Wilsonburg, West Virginia, 
have also organized. -‘The' eleventh annual ¢on- 
vention of the State Federation of Labor which, 
w:th the presence of Mother Jones, has awakened 
the spirit of organization, convened in Parkersburg 
June 3-7. . Organization is ‘booming. 





